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Facts On Shipping Queens 


HIPPING queens in the ordinary 
mailing cage, where the distance 
is not too great and when the 
weather is favorable, is a complete 
But when the thermometer 
above 


success. 


goes 100 and the distance is 
great, complications develop rapid- 
ly. Matters are made worse if the 


shipment is made through a cold ~e- 
gion, as for instance over the moun- 
tains, and then through a_ valley 
where it is hot. It is difficult to pre- 
pare the ordinary mailing cage so 
that the bees and queen will with- 
stand both hot and cold weather. 
From reports received from some o! 
the best shippers as well as from our 
own experience, we have found that 
foreign shipments are very uncer- 
tain. The chances of getting queens 
to Europe are about 50-50. Further 
experimenting with our invert suga} 
candy, we find it is fully as success- 
ful as candy made with honey. In 
some cases it is better, as the syrup 
is made thicker than honey and will 
stand up better in hot weather. How- 
ever, shipping queens on candy witn 
no comb, has its limitation. 


Shipping by Aeroplane 


As bees do not stand shipping well 
when they are on the road more 
than a week, I looked forward with 
interest to the advent of the aero- 
I have shipped to the West 
Coast for two seasons and must con- 
fess the results are not quite what I 
hoped for. They go through in a 
hurry, no doubt about that. They 
reach their destination in California 
isually in thirty hours. Some ship- 
ments went in perfect condition with- 
\ut a single nurse bee dead, while oth- 
ers arrived with the whole works too 
dead to skin. There seems to be ro 
half way business about it. At the 
present writing I have not been able 
to locate the trouble. Maybe the 


mail sack is placed near the motor 
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By Jay Smith. 

where it is too hot, or maybe it ‘ts 
exposed where it is too cold. Maybe 
they throw the sack out with a bump. 
In fact I do not know just what they 
do, but I know they do something 
that does not agree with the queens. 
By further investigation and experi- 
menting we may be able to locate the 
trouble and prevent the An- 
other drawback is the expense, as it 
takes 16 cents for one queen. Per- 
haps if they could be sent through 
with perfect results, a smaller cage, 
or a cage with several compartments 
containing a queen in each, could be 
used. Soon, no doubt, we will have 
air service to Europe, and if queens 
can be sent with success, it would 
be a great benefit to the shippers «f 


loss. 


queens. However, the postage would 
be high. 
Special Handling 
Last year the Postoffice Depart- 
ment inaugurated a new servic: 


known as “Special 
the payment of 25c extra, packages 
will receive and the 
printed directions on such packages 
will be heeded. We took advantag 
of this service and sent over twenty 
five packages of queens to all parts 
of the United States and every one 
arrived in perfect condition. For a 
single queen the cost would be ex 
cessive, but in packages of 25 or 
more it is immaterial. On such pac! 
ages we write, “Handle With Care,” 
“Keep out of the Sun, in a Cool 
Place” and “Do not Pouch.” I be 
lieve this service is a splendid fea 
ture. Possibly if it is extended to 
the aeroplane mail, it will solve our 
problems. 


Handling.” By; 


especial care 


Queens Shipped on Combs 
Some time ago, Mr. Dadant men- 
tioned in the American Bee Journal 
that they used to import queens in 
cages containing a small piece of 


comb. This has led me to do some 


experimenting along that line, and 
I have found that if the i 
made properly there is no loss. 


cage is 
Now, 
as far as the food is concerned, su- 
gar candy is equal to honey, as has 
been proven when sugar is given for 
winter Slabs of candy have 
been placed over the cluster of bees 


stores, 


and they thrive on_ sugar alone. 
Then why do queens fail to stand 
long shipments on candy? ro 


answer this question it is necessary 
to study the bees’ habits and instincts 
along this line. When food is placed 
before the bee, it is its nature to 
take this and deposit it in the cells 
of the honeycomb. The bee 
not reason at all, and therefore over- 
looks the fact that they have no 
combs in which to deposit the food 
when they are in the ordinary mailing 
The result is that they keep 
filled with food and soon develop in- 
testinal trouble and die. But when 
they have a little piece of comb, they 
are in their natural environment. If 
they are shaken up and get excited 
they can fill up on food to capacity. 
If things quiet down and they con- 
clude it was a false alarm, they can 
deposit their food in the cell and no 
harm done. In other words, the 
comb serves as a sort of an expan- 
sion tank. With this idea in mind, 
this last season, we made a cage 
weighing just under a pound. In the 
center, fastened to the lid, is a lit- 
tle frame made out of heavy tin 
This is just the size to accommodate 
a miniature section of comb honey. 
The section of honey weighs about 
two ounces when well filled. To get 
these little sections well filled out i: 
is necessary to cut out comb from a 
larger frame and fit into them. If 
filled with a good quality of honey 
it will make a good food; but I hal 
them filled by feeding the 

with a sugar. syrup. About 
ounces of were put 


does 


cage. 


colony 
two 


bees into the 
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Queen mailing cage. 


cage and the queen dropped in last 
and the cover put on with screws, The 
bees cluster on this little section 
away from the ventilators and are 
shipped in the best of condition. We 
shipped several dozen queens in this 
manner with perfect success, and 
some to Europe. We have the cages 
returned to us, as this saves expense. 
In shipping valuable queens we con- 
sider this the best method we ever 
used. To introduce the queen, she 
and her bees are shaken into a hive 
containing a few frames of capped 
brood, but no _ bees. There are 


enough bees to care for the queen 
and she immediately gets onto the 
job. As this little comb is never put 
into the hive, there is no danger of 
its becoming contaminated with dis- 
ease. As some states prohibit ship- 
ment of bees on combs, I presume 
this could not be used in such shiv- 
ments. 

(Mr. Smith’s remark that bees ship 
better on a comb, because they do 
not keep their honey sack full, is to 
the point. It is evidently that which 
makes them last longer in transpor- 
tation.—Editor.) 


Electrical Embedding 


By N. G. Brown. 


Y using the current from the mag- 
neto of a Ford car, the founda- 
tion of brood frames can be elec- 
trically embedded without any other 
apparatus except two lengths of in- 
sulated wire, sufficiently long to 
reach from the car to the work 
bench, thereby eliminating the ne- 
cessity of buying an embedder or 
replacing worn-out batteries. 


The 14-guage copper wire, com- 
monly used in wiring houses, has 
been found to be the best where the 
arrangement is to be a permanent 
one, and can be tacked along the 
wall inside the bee house, termi- 
nating at the bench, leaving about 
six feet outside the building to con- 
nect to the source of energy—the 
Ford. Bell wire could be used where 
the bench could be placed within a 
few feet of the car for a temporary 
trial, but this wire has a higher 
resistance, practically no _ tensil 
strength, and is liable to be picked 
up and used for some other purpose 
when the boss isn’t looking. 

The four ends of the wires should 
be bared of insulation for about two 
inches and scraped bright, so as to 
form good connections. 

Now loosen the thumb nut on the 
magneto post, not on a spark plug, 
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and loop one of the ends of the out- 
side wires under it and tighten nut, 
and fasten the other outside wire in 
the same manner under a nut or bolt 
head of the metal frame of the car, 
for a good ground or return circuit. 
The engine can now be started and 
left running slowly. 

On the other end of the wire 
which is attached to the magneto 
plug bend a little hook, and we are 
ready to embed. 


With the frames wired and the 
foundation fastened in the top bar, 
lay one on the bench so that the 
wax rests on top of the foundation 
wires and insert the little hook just 
inside the frame so that it makes 
connection with the beginning end 
of the foundation wire in the upper 
left-hand corner of the frame. Next 
take the other wire from the car in 
the left hand, holding it firmly on 
the head of the tack, which is the 
terminus of the foundation wire at 
the lower left-hand corner of the 
frame, at the same time passing the 
right hand lightly over the wax to 
make sure that all portions of it are 
touching the supporting wires as 
they warm up—which they will do 
very quickly, and the effect can be 
seen through the wax in the form 








of little blurred lines where the wires 
are, and this is the signal by which 
we know that our job is finished, an: 
immediately disconnect the power 
and set the frame to one side to coo] 
and grab another, repeating the 
above process. 

After half a dozen frames, we be- 
come experts and can turn them ou’ 
at the rate of several a minute ji 
perfect condition. 

Care should be taken not to let 
the foundation wires become over- 
heated by too long a contact, as this 
will take the “temper” out and the; 
will stretch, as well as cut the foun- 
dation. 

The frames should be wired tight- 
ly and with a continuous piece of 
wire—no splices. This embeddei 
differs from others in that it heats 
the entire length of the wire in the 
frame at once, instead of in sections, 
thereby speeding up the process. 

The current from a Ford magneto 
varies a little, depending upon its 
speed and the age of the car, the 
worn bearings allowing more space 
between the revolving magnets and 
the stationary field, but by a little 
experimenting at slightly different 
speeds the amount of current can 
be regulated to a nicety. 

The writer has also rigged up a 
contrivance of this kind for a large 
beekeeper here, using part of the 
batteries of his Delco light outfit, 
which happened to be housed with 
his supplies. One wire was attached 
to the end cell and the other slipped 
under the connector of the eighth 
cell. The lighting wires were left 
intact. This arrangement also worked 
perfectly. 

A word of caution might not be 
amiss here for the benefit of those 
not familiar with “juice.” Never 
let the wires at the bench become 
short circuited, or you will overload 
your batteries and probably injure 
them. In the case of the Ford, it 
will simply stall the engine, if it 1s 
running on the magneto. 

There is no danger of shocks, as 
we haven’t interfered with the high 
tension part of the ignition at all. 

Nebraska. 





Willson Secures Co-operation 
of Baking Industry 


In an effort to gather more data 
on the use of buckwheat honey in 
baking, R. B. Willson, of Cornell, N. 
Y., visited Mr. Chas. Glabau, Direc- 
tor of the Technical and Laboratory 
Staff of the Bakers’ Weekly, Ameri- 
ca’s foremost journal in this trade. 
Mr. Glaubau was much interested in 
the problem of finding additional out- 
lets for buckwheat honey and agreed 
to put one of his assistants to work 
on ways to use buckwheat honey in 
baking. 
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The Native Australian Honeybees 
By L. L. Reddick. 


Apropos of Mr. Tarlton Rayment’s 
article in the February number of 
the American Bee Journal, on the 
diminutive native Australian honey- 
bee, the writer also had some ex- 
perience in investigating the same 
subject. 

I first saw them in North Queens- 
land, but was not able to follow 
them to the parent colony. Later 
on, however, after an all-day search 
for them in the deep bush of New 
South Wales, about 50 miles north 
of Sydney, I found a colony in the 
upright stump of a fallen tree. The 
bees were living in a cavity about 
four inches by six or eight, and 
about four feet from the ground. 


I was able to burrow into the nest 
through a rotten place in the wood 
above. In doing this I raked out a 
large centipede, which added another 
thrill, but fortunately no harm done 
to my hand. I finally got out all the 
comb. The honey cells yielded 
about half a pint of honey when the 
combs were all squeezed out. I kept 
the honey to bring home, but it 
soured on my hands and I reluctant- 
ly had to throw it away. My photo- 
graphs of the brood combs did not 
turn out well; nor was I able, with 
all my care, to find the queen. 

The honey cells were larger than 
the brood cells, and shallow, much 
on the order of those of the bumble- 
bee. 

This bee could not sting. I had 
thousands of them crawling over my 
arms and hands. They were evi- 
dently trying their best to defend 
their home. This crawling itself 
gave me a very uncomfortable feel- 
ing. Many of them seemed to be 
trying to dig in, and I felt what 
seemed an attempt at biting. But it 
did not resemble a sting. I had no 
magnifying glass with me. More- 
over, I expected to find the bee and 
its full history in the museum, so I 
didn’t examine it as fully at the time 
as I now wish I had. If they have a 
sting at all, it is too small to punc- 
ture the skin of humans. 


I was informed that the aborigines 
call it the Gidgi bee, after a tree of 
that name which furnishes the bee 
much nectar. They, too, say it is 
stingless. 

The “Blackfellow’s” pidgin Eng- 
lish for a colony of these bees is “su- 
gar bag.” There seems to be quite a 
bit of general information in some 
sections of Australia, but not much 
of a specific nature. They told me 
that unsuccessful attempts had been 
made to keep the bees in hives. 
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I found only two colonies, both of 
which were located in cavities of a 
dead tree or stump. The burning of 
the forest land has wiped out many 
colonies. I have no doubt, however, 
that in the mountainous country, 
along the coast, the bees can be 
found easily enough, if one only 
goes about it rightly. 

I was very disappointed, in the 
time I had, not to be able to find any 
literature on the subject. Even in 
the museum I could not find it 
among the collections of insects, al- 
though I have no doubt that it is 
there and thoroughly treated, for 
the Australians are proud, and justly 
so, of their distinctive fauna. 

The article by Mr. Rayment is 
nevertheless, the only printed word 
that I have ever seen about this par- 
ticular bee and, needless to say, I 
have found much pleasure in reading 
it. Connecticut. 





Department Circular 284 
Water-Formalin Solution 


Widespread interest has _ been 
aroused throughout the beekeeping 
industry by the apparent success of 
some recently discovered disinfec- 
tant methods in the treatment and 
control of American foulbrood. Dis- 
infectants such as an alcohol-forma- 
lin solution are being used with fair 
success, and eliminate to a great ex- 
tent the large losses previously 
caused by the necessary destruction 
of all combs infected with this dis- 
ease of the brood of bees. 

The use of the alcohol-formalin 
solution as a disinfectant is a step 
in advance in the control of the dis- 
ease, says the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, but apparently 
there is still room for improvement 
which will eliminate the danger of 
occasional cases of failure. For that 
reason, and because of the great in- 
terest in the subject, the Bee Culture 
Laboratory started preliminary work 
early in 1924 for the purpose of 
making an exhaustive study of the 
efficiency of various disinfectants, 
including the commercial alcohol- 
formalin solution as well as water- 
formalin solutions. 

A discussion of the results of the 
tests completed to date has been pub- 
lished in Department Circular 284, 
which is now ready for distribution. 
It was hoped that the results of the 
investigation by laboratory methods 
would form a basis for practical 
work in the apiary. As the work 
has developed, numerous difficulties 
have been encountered which indi- 


cate that the problem of the perfect 
sterilization of American foulbrood 
combs is neither simple nor yet fully 
solved. 


The results obtained with various 
dilutions of alcohol and of alcohol- 
formalin solution as the carrier for 
20 per cent of their volume of for- 
malin are not sufficiently complete 
to warrant conclusions as to their 
relative efficiency. All of these solu- 
tions are unsatisfactory, in that they 
do not completely sterilize all sealed 
cells in forty-eight hours. A 20 per 
cent solution of formalin in water, 
without alcohol, is slightly less effi- 
cient than the alcoholic solutions in 
sterilizing in forty-eight hours the 
contents of sealed cells, because of 
its failure to penetrate many of the 
cappings; but it sterilizes all open 
cells in that period. 

In view of the cultural results ob- 
tained, however, a 20 per cent solu- 
tion of formalin in water was found 
the most satisfactory disinfectant 
for sterilizing infected combs, with 
regard both to germicidal action and 
low cost, provided the proper pre- 
cautions are taken. AII honey should 
be extracted, all brood cappings 
should be completely removed, and 
the combs should be treated at least 
twenty-four hours, or forty-eight 
hours if it is found desirable to wash 
them in water after treatment. 


Care must be taken not only with 
the process of disinfecting combs in- 
fected with American foulbrood, no 
matter what solution or method is 
used, but equal or greater care must 
be exercised in the treatment of the 
diseased colonies themselves to elimi- 
nate the danger of recurrence of dis- 
ease from that source. The success- 
ful sterilization of the combs will 
otherwise be of little avail. 


A copy of the circular may be se- 
cured, as long as the supply lasts, by 
writing to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C.—U. S. D. A. Press Service. 





Agriculture Income Shows 
Increase 


Farmers received a larger gross in- 
come from agricultural production 
during the year ended June 30, 1925, 
than in any other year since 1921, 
according to the Department of Ag- 
riculture. Estimates place the gross 
income at $12,136,000,000, compared 
with $11,288,000,000 during the year 
ended June 30, 1924. This gross in- 
come is the value of production less 
food, seed, and waste. The increased 
value, about 7% per cent, was due 
almost wholly to higher returns from 
grain and meat animals, particularly 
wheat and hogs.—(Official Record— 
Ue DBD. AD 
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Effects on Bees of Spraying Fruit Trees 


We have on our desk a most interesting Bulletin of the 
Department of Agriculture (No. 1364), on the above 
subject. The experiments detailed in it were conducted 
by two very conscientious investigators, Messrs. N. E. 
McIndoo and G. S. Demuth. The relation of the experi- 
ments occupies 32 pages. The conclusions are similar to 
our own experiences made in a practical way. They 
make it clear that it is possible to spray fruit trees safely 
even with arsenical preparations, provided the spraying 
is not conducted during the blooming of the trees, but 
only after at least ninety per cent of the bloom has 
ceased. 

As the orchardists are well nigh unanimous in the opin- 
ion that spraying during full bloom is injurious to fruit, 
since it soaks the pollen and prevents full fertilization, 
and since orchard growers now realize that the insects 
are very useful in the fructifying of blossoms, it is more 
and more likely that, before long, all danger of poison- 
ing bees will be averted by the wise management of or- 
chard spraying, without the necessity of securing laws 
on the subject. 

In our own state of Illinois the State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation had been requested to obtain laws on spraying, 
to prevent the possible poisoning of bees by careless 
spraying during bloom. This was some 25 years ago. 
Senator Dunlap, of the State Legislature, was heading a 
committee to pass upon the advisability of such a law. 
He made the statement to me that no wise fruit grower 
would voluntarily take the risk of poisoning bees by 
spraying, if he could possibly help it. As Senator Dun- 
lap is one of the largest fruit growers in the United 
States, his opinion was of great value. Moreover he 
made the offer to us to sustain and recommend the meas- 
ure we were demanding, if we could supply some very 
clear evidences of bees having been poisoned by spray- 
ing. We had none to supply. We had a number of 
statements made in different directions, but nothing posi- 
tive. So the law was not passed. 

The amount of trouble from injudicious spraying is de- 
creasing from year to year, as the fruit growers become 
better informed upon the role of the bees. But inasmuch 
as there is real danger to bees from injudicious spraying 
with arsenical compounds during fruit bloom, it is well 
that our beekeepers should post themselves and inform 
their neighbors on the subject. So we would recommend 
that those interested send to the Bureau of Entomology 
for this Bulletin No. 1364. It will be supplied from there 
as long as possible. In case of shortage, it may still be 
ordered from the Superintendent of Public Documents, 
at the Government Printing Office, in Washington, D. C. 


Detecting Disease 


Now is the time of the year to make sure of any pos- 
sibility of disease of the brood in the apiary, and it is 
also the proper time to cure it. 

Let us be very careful to examine all colonies, and let 
us not get excited if we find any disease, but let us diag- 
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nose it. There are three positive ways of discovering 
American foulbrood. The first is the excessive ropiness 
of the decayed brood. When you insert a toothpick into 
it, it will stretch as much as a couple of inches, just like 
indiarubber. It has a brown coffee color and the odor 
is that of joiner’s glue, not of carrion. There is a 
fourth test and that is the age of the brood at the time 
of death. Dr. A. P. Sturtevant, of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology, has shown that American foulbrood cannot de- 
develop in larve containing more than 3 or 4 per cent of 
sweet and that all larve that are in a state of growth 
contain too much sugar to be killed by the bacillus of 
American foulbrood. This explains why American foul- 
brood does not exist in young larve. So if you find dead 
and brown larve coiled in the bottom of the cells, you 
may be sure that it is either European foulbrood or sac- 
brood. These troubles are usually cured by caging the 
queen for a week or two, or by changing her. 


These matters are important, for many beekeepers 
have treated their bees for American foulbrood when a 
much less dangerous disease was present. I wish to em- 
phasize this because I have seen it lately illustrated in 
the case of a beekeeper friend who thought his apiary 
almost annihilated, by American foulbrood, during the 
past summer. He did not discover the trouble until late 
ind thought best to delay treatment until this spring. 
When he finally examined his colonies, about a month 
ago, he found next to no disease and, in every case, it 
was pronounced European foulbrood. The treatment 
required is very much less damaging than that of Ameri- 
can foulbrood. 

Let us not forget that the ultimate result of the dis- 
ease caused by Bacillus pluton, otherwise called Euro- 
pean foulbrood, is the rotting of the dead brood by the 
agency of what Cheshire called “Bacillus alvei,’’ which 
is only a bacillus of putrefaction, but gives an odor of 
carrion. This caused the Europeans who found it to call 
the disease “stinking foulbrood.” But Bacillus alvei 
only invades the brood already dead. 


In practically every state now there are apiary inspec- 
tors. If you are in doubt, call for the inspector. Treat 
American foulbrood by shaking the bees and either 
treating or destroying the combs. Treat European foul- 
brood by caging the queen. not to exceed three weeks. 
If the queen is not of the best quality, better kill her and 
introduce a young queen. 


Occasionally both diseases exist in the same hive at 
the same time. This is the worst possible condition, as 
many a beekeeper is apt to make a mistake. 


If you are careful and thorough in your work, you 
may count upon getting rid of the disease. 


Bees in Fruit Pollination 


The Michigan Quarterly Bulletin of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station of the Michigan State College, on 
page 134, brings us fresh evidence of the importance of 
bees in fruit production, so graphically evidenced on 
page 70 of our February number in the description of 
the results in the McClay orchard of 1200 acres of apple 
trees, in Illinois. 

In the case of Michigan, the importance of bees is 
shown in the fertilization of some varieties of peaches 
that are not good self-fertilizers, such as the J. H. Hale 
peach. Tests were made which are conclusive. Trees 
of this variety screened with Elberta and hives of bees 
enclosed in the cage gave 39 per cent of blossoms ma 
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turing into fruit, while trees in the open gave only from 
8 to 18 per cent of maturing fruit. Tally another one 
for the bees. There is more to the action of bees in 
carrying pollen from one blossom to another than most 
people imagine. 


Death of Thomas W. Cowan 


We are sorry to have to announce the death of one of 
the leading beekeepers of the world. It is true that Mr. 
Cowan was a very old man, since he was born, in Russia, 
in 1840. He was educated in London. He lived a part 
of his life in California. At that time a son and a daugh- 
ter were drowned in the wreck of the steamship Mohegan 
off the Cornish coast, a severé blow to Mr. and Mrs. 
Cowan. When he died they lived at Clevedon, England. 
They had been married fifty-two years. The date of his 
death is May 23, 1926. 

Mr. Cowan was one of the founders of the British 
Beekeepers’ Association and was chairman of the original 
committee, and president from 1922 on till his death. He 
was one of the editors of the British Bee Journal, from 
its beginning, and became its proprietor. He was a great 
scientist. His works on beekeeping were translated in 
six or seven languages. His best work was “The Honey 
Bee, It’s Natural History and Anatomy.” His “British 
Beekeeper’s Guide Book’’ went through twenty-five 
editions. His ‘‘Waxcraft’”? was translated into French 
by Edouard Bertrand, who was one of his most intimate 
friends. 

Numerous short works on bees were published by him 
and he was also honorary member of many apiarian, 
horticultural, archeological and natural history associa- 
tions. He was a judge of honey exhibits in many fairs. 

We became personally acquainted with Mr. Cowan 
through our friendship with Mr. Bertrand. When Mr. 
Cowan came to live in the United States he paid us a 
visit. The writer met him at both of his visits to Switzer- 
land, the last time in 1913, when Mr. Bertrand an- 
nounced to us that it was due to our visit that he had 
been able to prevail upon Mr. Cowan to come again to 
Switzerland. At that time beekeepers of five different 
nationalities met in the Bertrand home one afternoon, 
Swiss, French, English, Russian and American. 

The last letter received from Mr. Cowan by the editor 
is dated April 26, 1926. It was a letter of congratulation 
upon the successful translation of the Huber work. He 
wrote in part: 

“It is very courageous of you to have undertaken such 
a work for the benefit of the few who still take interest 
in old works and to correct some of the errors of trans- 
lators of the various English editions, which in some 
cases are much curtailed and give a wrong idea of 
Huber’s work and his persevering observations. The book 
is a fitting commemoration of the great man.” 

Like Dr. Miller, Langstroth, Charles Dadant, and 
others, Mr. Cowan has lived a useful life, and his name 
will remain as a light in beekeeping. 


Dadant Memorial In Wisconsin 


Many of our readers have probably noticed in the bee 
periodicals and in the Wisconsin monthly bulletins that 
there is to be a Chautauqua and memorial meeting to the 
name of Charles Dadant, August 17-20, at the Platteville 
camping grounds, the home of our old friend, N. E. 
France. It was hardly proper for us to advertise it, since 
it touches us so closely; but several members of the 
Dadant family expect to be there and will be glad to 
meet old friends. We understand that this is to be an 
interstate meeting and that many will be there. 





Apiculture Intensive 


Mr. Perret-Maisonneuve has just issued the third edi- 
tion of his book, “L’Apiculture Intensive & |’Elevage des 
Reines.”’ Three editions in three years: that is doing 
very well. Mr. Perret-Maisonneuve is now general 
secretary of the French Central Association and appre- 
ciated*by everyone. His book ought to appear in Eng- 
lish, as it has already been translated into Italian. 
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Honey and It’s Commercial Production 


An article on the above subject has just been pub- 
lished in the two magazines, “The Canner” and “The 
Glass Lining,’’ with good cuts of apiary, honey extractor 
and honey tanks, glass lined. 

We can understand how slow information is to diffuse 
among the masses when we read in this article that 
“liquid honey is produced by centrifuging the comb, 
which throws out the fluid. Contrary to common belief, 
liquid honey is not honey strained from mashed-up 
honeycombs.”’ 

It is now almost sixty years since extracted honey has 
been on the market, yet these magazines make it clear 
that popular belief is not yet enlightened as to the pro- 
duction of it. Beekeepers should exhibit in fairs and 
extract honey before the public. No other method of 
advertising will do as much to popularize our product 
and let the people know just what it is. Don’t depend 
on your neighbor to make an exhibit; do it yourself. 


“The Scottish Beekeeper” 


The “Scottish Beekeeper,” published at Aberdeen, in 
its May number announces that Mr. John Anderson, 
M. A., B. Se., of the North of Scotland Agricultural Col- 
lege, is to become its editor. Mr. Anderson himself 
writes to our editor and announces to him his promotion 
in the following words: 

“T am to begin editing the Scottish Beekeeper next 
month. I hope you will find time sometime to send me a 
little contribution: The oldest to the youngest—or 
nearly the youngest—bee journal in the English lan- 
guage.” 

Mr. Anderson is an old acquaintance—and not so very 
old—and we wish him success. The Scottish Bee- 
keeper is a very interesting sheet, only two years old. 





An English Visitor 


We have just had the pleasure of a visit from Mr. D. 
M. T. Morland, in charge of bee-culture investigations at 
the Experiment Agricultural Station of Rothamsted, at 
Harpenden, England, the oldest experiment station in 
the world, they say. Mr. Morland is a young man and 
evidently a good observer. His visit to America and the 
visit of Dr. Phillips in Europe, at this time, will help in- 
crease the exchange of good relations between the two 
countries. 

Dr. Phillips and Mrs. Phillips sailed from New York 
on June 2 and will visit Switzerland, France and Great 
Britain. 





Honey Confections Again 


Here are some more samples of “honey pastilles” 
made of the famous Gatinais honey, by J. Gerin, Pithi- 
viers-En-Gatinais, France. These have the great qual- 
ity of being quite dry, although having clearly the flavor 
of the Gatinais honey, which is harvested mainly from 
sainfoin. By and by, honey candies will be a common 
confection and nothing would be better for colds and 
coughs. 


An Intermountain Beekeeping Laboratory 


We are informed that the Agricultural Appropriation 
Bill passed in Congress makes available $10,000 for the 
establishment of a bee culture field laboratory in the in- 
termountain region. This will certainly be of great use- 
fulness for the problems which do not arise in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley or in the East. 


South Carolina 
Ned Prevost, in charge of extension work in South 


Carolina, reports one of the largest crops ever harvested 
from the blossoms of the tulip tree, in South Carolina. 
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A By-Way to Honey Sales 


EVERAL inquiries have come in 

for information on ways to mar- 
ket honey in the form of candy or 
honey butter of some kind. The 
‘“HON-E-NUT Butter” that I make 
is made of liquid honey and peanut 
butter in the proportion of 50-50 and 
then adding peanut oil in the pro- 
portion of 14 pounds of honey and 
peanut butter to 1 pound of oil. This 
oil helps to keep the mixture moist 
for spreading. It is fine when fresh, 
but should be used up in two or three 
weeks, as the honey seems to granu- 
late in the product and it gets too 
stiff to spread. About two years 
ago I saw practically the same com- 
bination put up by a large honey bot- 


tler in Ohio under the name of 
“Honey Peanut Preserves.” I have 
not seen it since. I have been in 


correspondence with a large honey 
producer in California who has been 
trying to place the same thing on the 
market. He has run into the same 
trouble I have experienced; the prod- 
uct will not hold up for long, but is 
fine when fresh. To make a small 
quantity at a time and get it right 
into the hands of the consumer is 
the best policy. The purchase of 
peanut oil for this product is another 
problem. My first purchase was a 
barrel lot, with the result that I 
could not use it all before it started 
to turn rancid, and is now a loss on 
my hands. St. Clair Oil Co., No. 35 
William Street, New York, sell pea- 
nut oil. It is possible that another 
palatable oil could be used. 


In reference to making HON-E- 
NUT STRAWS, any good candy- 
maker with the equipment can turn 
out straws with honey in same. 
Candy straws have been on the mar- 
ket for years with fillers of soft 
chocolate or peanut butter. I have 
added the honey to the peanut but- 
ter. This is one piece of candy 
which you cannot make all honey. 
The coating must be of sugar and 
glucose. There are some candies in 
which to get the desired results glu- 
cose must be used. It tastes like su- 
gar, but acts differently in candy 
making. It helps to prevent candy 
from turning sugary or granulating. 
It is harder to digest than sugar and 
because of its cheapness it is used in 
cheap candies. In making straws the 
coating is made up of 11 pounds of 
sugar and 1 pound of glucose and 1 
quart of water and boiled to 310 de- 
degrees Fahrenheit. While boiling, 
1 teaspoonful of tartaric acid in half 
a glass of water is added, to help 
prevent granulation, which at the 
same time helps to cut down the 
quantity of glucose generally used 
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by many manufacturers of straws. 
Larger batches can be made, but to 
spin by hand this batch is plenty 
large enough. 

While this is cooking the filler of 
7 pounds of honey and peanut but- 
ter is being heated in a double boiler 
by an assistant. When the coating 
has reached 310 degrees, it is then 
poured out on a large marble slab to 
cool. These slabs are 6 inches thick 
and help carry off the heat readily. 
When it is cool enough to handle, the 
operator puts on a pair of leather 
gloves to protect the hands and then 
pulls it over a hook fastened to the 


wall. This stiffens the candy and 
whitens it. Don’t cool and _ stiffen 
too much. This is now placed before 


a batch warmer, which is heated by 
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Samples of chocolates and of caramels 


made from honey. 


gas burner, and spread out to one- 
half to five-eighths inch in thickness 
and the filler placed on top and the 
batch closed up. You now have a 
large lump of candy of about 18 
pounds in weight, and you start to 
spin it out and, as you spin, the as- 
sistant has a roller knife with several 
knives set for the desired length of 
your straws and cuts off the straws 
as you spin. Two persons are re- 
quired for this job. . It keeps you 
hustling and is a warm job, for you 
must keep your candy warm and pli- 
able up to the last. The room must 
be kept warm and no draft permitted 
to pass over the candy while you are 
spinning, or it will chill and harden 
on you. 

The beginning and the end of the 
batch is waste, as it does not contain 
any filler. If your coating is too 
thin and your batch breaks open for 
you, it is seldom it can be closed up 
and you lose the whole batch of 
candy for straws. Even the waste 
ends of sugar cannot be used in the 
second or third batch of straws. A 
second cooking or boiling, colors the 
coating yellow and you don’t have 
that fine white gloss on your finished 


straws. Now you ask, “What can b: 
done with this waste candy or th: 
batch, if it breaks?” Recooked, 
cheaper grade of caramels is mad: 
from it. These waste pieces are 
clean and generally stored away un- 
til a quantity accumulates and the: 
the caramels made up. Clean candy 
canes, baskets, etc., left over from 
Christmas season, cream eggs from 
the Easter season, chocolates that 
were on display in the window and 
possibly the sun got on_ them, 
streaked them, spoiled their appear- 
ance, these all go into the melting 
pot for cheaper caramels. 

Knowing these facts in reference 
to sugar-made candies, I had some 
marshmallow pieces and chocolates 
that had gotten in trouble with the 
sun, good eating, not so good to look 
at, but too much for me to attempt 
to do away with. I tried making 
them over into caramels and adding 
some nuts. I was surprised at the 
result. A mighty good eating piece 
and everybody liked them. Figuring 
on the proportions of honey and 
chocolate, as it was in the candies 
that did not look so nice, I have been 
able to turn out some caramels from 
fresh honey, chocolate and nuts. 
There is an old saying that, “An ill 
wind always blows someone some 
good,” and in this case it did. Could 
have sold more of these caramels at 
our State Agricultural Show than I 
did if I had had them with me. 

The more you work at a certain 
line of production, the more you 
learn about it. Our honey marshmal- 
lows are better today than they were 
a year ago. The cheaper grades of 
marshmallow contain glucose, the 
better grades, cane sugar, and still 
better grades have the white of eggs 
in them. As we know that honey is 
the most healthful sweet of all, we 
are beginning to think that if we 
don’t have it just yet, we will have 
it later, and that is the best marsh- 
mallow, because we use pure honey 
and are now adding the whites of 
eggs to our product, which is an ad- 
ditional food value. 

All marshmallows contain gelatine. 
Not many years ago, little was known 
about its food value. Today the 
scientists can tell us much about it. 
Ninety per cent of the ice cream 
manufacturers use it as a stabilizer 
in their products. Gelatine in the 
babies’ milk or food relieves them 
of that which makes them cry. A 
large western university clinic is 
feeding marshmallows to their con- 
valescent patients after tonsil opera- 
tions. The doctors claim they are 
particularly soothing to the tender 
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parts affected by the operation. It 
is easy to understand the truth of 
this because the marshmallow ab- 
sorbs the saliva and forms a soft, 
palatable morsel, easy to swallow. In 
addition, the gelatine in the marsh- 
mallow performs the function of co- 
agulating the blood and minimizes 
the bleeding of the abrasion. Now 
honey is good for sore mouths and 
throat trouble, just healing, you 
know, therefore why should not 
honey marshmallows have all the 
others beat out of sight? 

Honey candies of different kinds 
are just coming into their place on 
the market. I have seen several lots 
of honey candies that different per- 
sons have started working on. Some 
are very good, while others look 
about like my first attempt, not much 
to them. For the beginner I would 
say, “Don’t give up.” What you 
will learn by your experimenting and 
your work, when you keep accurate 
notes on your formulas and results 
from same, will be worth more to 
you than if you could just read them 
out of a book and try out what you 
think might be good. There have been 
quite a few recipes for candies con- 
taining honey published by Bee Jour- 
nals and Government Bulletins, but 
they carry sugar along with them, 
one thing I have avoided entirely ex- 
cept what little is in the prepared 
chocolate coatings, and you can pur- 
chase chocolate that contains very 
little sugar, down to none at all. 

To see some work being done, will 
give to you a better understanding 
and idea of it than to read a whole 
lot about it. In almost every town 
and in all the larger cities you will 
find candy kitchens where they make 
and coat their own candies. Try and 
get on good terms with the proprie- 
tor, gain his friendship and watch 
him coating chocolates. You will 
learn something that will be neces- 
sary if you want to turn out a nice 
product. We must all start at the 
bottom and coat our candies by hand 
until we get them going well, for the 
public must be educated to them; 
then possibly we can afford to pur- 
chase a $56,000 machine that turns 
out 32. finished pieces per second, 
all ready to pick up and pack. 

Many requests have come in for 
information as to my recipes and 
formulas. “Necessity is the Mother 
of Invention” and short honey crops 
and other conditions at home neces- 
sitated getting more money for what 
I had, by additional work upon same, 
and I turned to candy making. Dif- 
ferent ideas, when fully worked out, 
will produce a variety of honey can- 
dies, so that some day there will be 
an organization of honey candy 
manufacturers with conventions to 
exchange ideas and recipes and such 
a variety of pieces of candy that the 
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Three styles of pound boxes of Hon-E-Nut candies. 


consumer will not need to tell you 
that your package is too much the 
same. (Just some past experience). 
Variety in the eating is what the 
public wants. A sample case of can- 
dies that I saw contained 117 sam- 
ples of different kinds, turned out 
by a Chicago firm now covering two 
squares, with an output of 3,000,000 
pounds per week. If we could use up 
honey like that, beekeeping would 
soon step out into its right place. The 
agent informed me that the owner of 
this candy factory, and his two sons, 
started making candy several years 
ago in a small room on a side street, 
and in the past year they moved into 
their new $5,000,000 plant, and it 
is all paid for. Honey candies have 
a future ahead too. 

I noticed a statement lately that 
two candy manufacturers found that 
basswood honey kept its flavor better 
than any other honey, in boiling up 
for candy. With my process I can 
give the candy the direct flavor of 
the honey, no matter what kind of 
honey it is. Do the public want and 
appreciate “The Flavor of the Flow- 


ers’? I don’t believe it. Only a bee- 


keeper or a consumer of honey who 
is interested in our profession will 
appreciate the true flavor of the 
honey. Why do we produce both 
comb and extracted honey? We cater 
to the public as to what they want. 
When it comes to candy, they want 
something sweet with a flavor to suit 
their taste. The candy manufactur- 
er caters to their taste. Their foun- 
dation is sugar or glucose and then 
comes the flavors of vanilla, orange, 
raspberry, pineapple, strawberry, 
lemon, butter creams, etc. 

During the holiday season you 
have canes and baskets of hard can- 
dy that are made just like my HON- 
E-NUT STRAWS, but do not contain 
a filler and are flavored with cloves, 
anise seed, cinnamon, wintergreen, 
peppermint, etc., just something 
sweet with a flavor. Now why not 
give them honey as something sweet 
with a flavor to suit their taste? 
Different ideas worked out by differ- 
ent persons will give a large variety 
of good honey candies. If all the 
other fellows start making candies 
just as I do and depend on someone 
else for new ideas and formulas, the 
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Hon-E-Nut candies with marshmallow centers. 
counter 


below are 


varieties will not increase very rap- 
idly. 

My candies, when viewed by a be- 
ginner, although not thoroughly un- 
derstood by him as to just what my 
process might be, may give him an 
idea which will result in several new 
pieces of honey candies that will be 
good, while at the same time I might 
pick up a new idea from a beginner. 
Today I have 13 different varieties, 
with several new ideas in mind but 
not yet worked out. These will take 
some experimenting and a possible 
loss of some material until I get what 
I am working for or find them im- 
practical. A lot of work is before 
anyone who wants to turn out a va- 
riety of honey candy that will suit 
the public. 

Since the passing of the 18th 
Amendment, candy manufacturing 
has gone ahead with remarkable 
rapidity, the public seemingly de- 
manding it. Why can’t we beekeep- 
ers get a share of the business and 
give the public a confection that is 
more healthful than they ever had 
before? We can if we get back of it. 

I have quite a few letters compli- 
menting me on the variety and qual- 
ity of my honey candies. When you 
once get the trade, keep up the qual- 
ity of your goods. Pack your pack- 
ages full. My lithographed cans are 
marked net weight 16 oz., but as 
honey is heavy and it means less 
pieces per pound than cream goods, 
my packages run close to 18 oz. A 
full package ships better and looks 
better when opened up. 
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The row above are Easter candies, those 
bars. 


Paper boxes are good and can be 
purchased in sizes made to suit, bet- 
ter than cans can be made. Different 
persons and different ideas call for 
a variety of containers, but pick out 
something you like and try to stick 
to it so that a customer, in coming 
again, will recognize your package 
and goods at once. 

It is hard to get honey candies in a 
retail confectionery  stcre. They 
have many other varieties on hand 
that are nationally advertised and 





if the proprietor does not get in back 
of your candies and help move them, 
they will stand on the shelf. A bee 
keeper who can talk honey and it 
food value is the best honey cand, 
salesman direct to the consumer. 

I believe that roadside selling oi 
honey and honey’ candies will d 
much in getting the public started o1 
the honey candies. I am told that 
through the New England States 
every little stand along the road ha 
maple sugar candies for sale becaus: 
the maple sugar is produced right i: 
that section; therefore the beekeepe: 
who has already produced som: 
honey can raise the value of the 
product by turning part of it int 
honey candies that he or she has suc 
cessfully worked out. Chocolate- 
coated comb honey is about as nic: 
as any and will give the consume: 
the natural flavor of the honey. Cut 
your comb honey in squares on a 
screen, let it stand to drain, and then 
coat. The best screen to work on, 
which will give you support and at 
the same time drain off the surplus 
honey, is a sheet of queen-excludinrg 
zine supported on wooden strips in a 


pan. The honey that accumulates 
in the bottom of the pan can be 


strained and bottled or used as you 
desire. Keep surplus honey out of 
your coating chocolate, as it changes 
the body of the chocolate very quick- 
ly. That is the reason for draining 
well. Don’t try to coat it by plac- 
ing the honey on a fork and dipping 
it into the melted chocolate. You 
must work your chocolate on a mar- 
ble slab (heavy glass will do), get it 
cucl, almost ready to set up, then 
coat. See picture, American Bee 
Journal, page 560, of 1925. 
Pennsylvania. 
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Comb honey outyard of D. C. 


Gillham, where some of the honey comes from for 


Hon-E-Nut candies. 
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Here Is How To Make a Honey Market 


N the desk before me is a small 

calendar with a motto for each 
day of the month. I will quote the 
one for today, as follows: “The man 
who talks without thinking runs a 
heap sight more risk than the man 
who thinks without talking, and the 
man who does neither is a lifetime 
worse off than nothing.”’ 

I have been wondering how this 
fits in with the subject of this article, 
and I find that it is about like this. 
Many of us have done a lot of talk- 
ing about marketing honey, without 
doing much thinking. Others have 
done a lot of thinking but haven't 
said much about it, and the third 
class have done neither. What’s 
wrong with them? 

Well, the first fellow, the “talker,” 
no doubt has incentive enough and 
wants to do something, but doesn’t 
know how, because he has never 
thought it out to a workable solu- 
tion. The second man has thought 
much and may have, in his own mind, 
arrived at a correct solution of the 
marketing problem, but for fear that 
somebody may laugh at his ideas, he 
has said nothing about it. The writer 
may be in this class, as to his fear 
of ridicule at least. But he has over- 
come this for the time being and 
will leave it to the readers to judge 
as to whether or not the solution of 
marketing is correct. Then the third 
fellow—all I can say for him is that 
he has moss on his back about four 
inches thick, and nothing short of a 
San Francisco earthquake or a Gal- 
veston hurricane will ever jar him 
loose from it. He is the price cut- 
ter, and how he ever got even that 
idea will probably always remain a 
mystery. 

Now, what is the reason for all 
our adverse marketing conditions? I 
see the answer in another motto on 
my calendar. Here it is: “Beginning 
right is half the battle.’”” We did not 
begin right. About the first thing 
we did and are still doing was to cut 
the price. That was wrong; we are 
agreed on that. Next we organized 
selling associations from one end of 
the country to the other. I could 
name quite a number of them; some 
are still with us, but the most of 
them are gone. Where and why? 
They are gone because they were not 
what we had hoped they would be, 
namely, selling associations. 

They failed to do what we ex- 
pected them to do, and what they 
tried to do but could not because it 
was not in their power. All they 
could do was to hunt up a lot of buy- 
ers of honey and send them samples 
of the different lots, and name a 
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price that they thought it should be 
worth. They could not sell to any 
buyer unless that buyer happened to 
be in need of honey. In the true 
sense of the word they are not sell- 
ing organizations, because they can- 
not sell until the buyer is ready to 
buy. The best they can do is to con- 
trol the honey of its members and 
feed it to the market as it will take 
it. This is all right as far as it goes 
and will help to maintain a little bet- 
ter price, but it is not selling honey. 

Associations are very important in 
moving the crop, and we need them 
badly. Every beekeeper should be- 
long to one and own stock in it. They 
function in their line, which is 
grading, packing and shipping, but 
inasmuch as they cannot create a 
demand, they do not come under the 
head of selling organizations. Then 
there is roadside selling, the house- 
to-house canvass, and a thousand 
other methods that are more or less 
workable, but not adequate for our 
needs. They make a little demand 
locally at times, which all helps some, 
but in case of a big crop we run up 
against the price cutter again. 

To be able to sell or market any 
commodity so that it becomes profit- 
able to the one that produces it, a 
demand must be created. Due credit 
is given to all these various associa- 
tions and individuals for their ef- 
orts, inasmuch as they have tried, 
but the fact remains—they did not 
start right. They endeavored to 
market something without first sell- 
ing it. Just read the statement 
again, please, and let it soak in. It 
is a case of getting the cart before 
the horse. Horses and carts don’t 
work that way. That is why our 
market is in the condition it is. 

I am reading another motto on my 
calendar now. It goes like this: “If 
you can mend a situation, mend it; 
if you can’t mend it, forget it.’”’ Our 
situation is in need of mending, with- 
out doubt, and must be mended, for 
we have too much money tied up in 
bee supplies to forget it. So let’s 
mend it. You ask, “How are we to 
do this?” We will do it by switching 
that old horse around where he be- 
longs, and start right. In other 
words, sell our honey first and then 
market it. 

I have just read the crop and mar- 
ket report in one of our leading bee 
journals for April and find a state- 
ment there that in itself is both a 
surprise and a shock to me. It reads: 
“Tt is undoubtedly certain that if all 
the old crop of honey is moved it 
will have to move at a price mucn 
less than could have been realized 


in the fall, as prices have dropped 
probably one cent or more on car- 
load shipments since that time.” This 
is nothing more or less than an un- 
conscious suggestion to the  bee- 
keeper that if he expects to move 
the honey he has left, he will have 
to cut the price. Yet in this same 
paper for March the editor laments 
the great amount and range of price 
cutting and says that the reporters 
cite this as one of the main reasons 
for the depressed condition of the 
honey market. 

Now, since we have a situation 
that needs mending, let’s start right 
now by putting our foot down on 
price cutting or even offering a sug- 
gestion of such a thing. Mr. J. E. 
Patton, on page 188 of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for April, states the 
case truly when he says: “It does 
seem that the producers have a very 
demoralized way of marketing their 
product.” I would suggest that it 
does not only seem so; it is so. We 
are trying to market our crop with- 
out first selling it to the public, and 
it cannot be done except at a sacri- 
fice in price, which all will agree is 
not the way to do it. 

Now let us examine the method 
of some of the big concerns in mar- 
keting their products. First, just 
pick up any one of our leading maga- 
zines and carefully go over the ad- 
vertisements in it. You will find 
advertised there everything from a 
nipple for a nursing bottle to a 
threshing machine—so small an item 
as a paper cap for milk bottles will 
have an entire half page devoted to 
its merits. We are told in one ad 
to chew a certain kind of gum for 
digestion and health, and are advised 
that it is a “sensible habit.” An- 
other ad tells us to use Holstein milk 
and gives us reasons why we should. 
Others tell us to eat this or eat that, 
or perhaps it is something to drink 
or something to wear. They are all 
there just staring one in the face 
and clamoring to be used, worn or 
eaten, as the case may be,—all, ex- 
cept honey. 

The most remarkable thing about 
all this publicity is that each and 
every one of these numerous items 
advertised is being sold, and at a 
profit. They would not be sold but 
for the fact that they are continu- 
ally kept before the mind’s eye. Any- 
thing, it matters not what it is, 
whether it really has merits or not, 
can be sold by advertising. The bark 
off the North Pole could be sold 
for corn plasters or a remedy for 
Bright’s disease if we could only get 
to the blooming thing to get it; yet 
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here we sit with moss growing all 
over us, while others are selling 
every old thing at a profit, and our 
honey, one of the best foods known 
to man, is going begging. 

You say, ‘‘Who is going to pay for 
all this advertising?” Well, who 
does pay for it? Why, the one who 
buys your product, that’s who. Just 
ask any concern that advertises a 
certain product if the cost of adver- 
tising is not charged up against the 
product. Let us take the case of a 
certain manufacturer of yeast. A 
few years ago these cakes of yeast 
sold for 2% cents each, but were 
only used for bread making. Now 
they are sold as a food as well as for 
making bread and at 4 cents each, 
an increase of 37 per cent. This 
pays for the advertising, and their 
sales have increased enormously. 
This firm had a vision and acted 
upon it, with the above results. This 
is only one instance in thousands. 

Now, what are we going to do 
about it? Are we going to sit around 
and continually ery, ‘“‘Wolf, wolf!” 
or are we going to get our back up 
against a good rough tree and rub 
that moss off and get busy? This 
is up to the beekeeper entirely, and 
he has no complaint to make should 
he go to his grocer and find his nice 
water-white» honey tucked neatly 
away under the counter where no 
one will ever see it. This dealer has 
a thousand other things to sell which 
are moving and cannot afford space 
to some old honey that nobody 
wants. These other goods were sold 
to the public long before he got them 
on his shelf; he is getting a turnover 
on them, so why waste time on some- 
thing that won’t move? Don’t blame 
him for not advertising honey; that 
is not his business. It is ours. 

This is why our associations have 
not functioned in the past. We ex- 
pected them to sell our honey and 
they could not do it, simply because 
we did not get behind them with our 
money and sell the idea to the pub- 
lic that it should eat more honey. 
When we have done that our associa- 
tions will flourish and so will we. 
And the public will thank us for tell- 
ing it that there is such a wonder- 
fully good food as honey; then it 
will eat more than we can produce, 
and pay us a very fair price for it 
also. If honey was a snide product 
that we were trying to sell, as some 
products are that are being sold, I 
would be skeptical about trying it, 
but it is not. It is one of the best 
God-given foods in existence and as 
such merits our undivided support 
in giving it to our fellow men. 

Some, no doubt, will say that this 
is a big job. Now listen to another 
motto from my calendar: ‘You can 
never win the heavy-weight title by 
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doing light-weight stunts.” We all 
know it’s a big job, but since there 
are about 800,000 of us to do it, that 
makes it easy on all of us. 

One of the first essentials to sell- 
ing is to put up a good, clean, sani- 
tary product. I would again quote 
Mr. J. E. Patton when he says: “I 
believe there is a lot of honey pro- 
duced that could be very much im- 
proved in quality by just clean, care- 
ful beekeeping.” I heartily agree 
with him and will say that North 
Dakota has her skirts to clean in this 
respect as well as others, for I have 
seen extracting rooms in this state 
that would put shame to a heathen. 
If this operator was to go home and 
find his wife’s kitchen in as filthy a 
condition as his extracting room and 
extractor was, she would probably 
never hear the last of it. Let’s clean 
up and open our plant to the entire 
public. It is a mighty fine system 
of advertising a food that we expect 
other people to eat. 

Before me is a report of the 1926 
League convention, and in it I read 
of a proposition made by some one 
to contribute $5,000 toward a $25,- 
000 fund for advertising. Think of 
it! a paltry $25,000 for advertising 
millions of dollars’ worth of honey. 
And we still cry, “Wolf, wolf!” This 
amount is only a drop in the bucket 
of what we should put up. It should 
be not less than $500,000, and even 
that amount would be only one dol- 
lar each, or less. Don’t be afraid to 
dig down into your jeans for this 
money, for if you dig deep enough 
it will all come back to you with in- 
terest. 

A few years ago the League asked 
for a fund for advertising purposes 
and suggested that each beekeeper 
voluntarily assess himself 5 eents 
per colony. I was living in Montana 
then, and out of all the beekeepers 
in the state only two responded to 
that request. Let us redeem the past 
and get our shoulder to the wheel 
and help the League with this load. 
Let’s not stop at a paltry $25,000; 
we don’t have to. We can raise 
$500,000 just as easy as $25,000 if 
we will only do it. If we do not do 
it, the moss on our backs only gets 
a little thicker, and we will wake up 
some of these days with the public 
eating concoctions of glucose and 
corn sugar to the entire exclusion of 
our own fine product, honey. 

Just now an effort is being put 
forth by the North Dakota associa- 
tion to get every beekeeper’s asso- 
ciation in the United States to ask 
their members to assess themselves 
not less than 10 cents per colony for 
an advertising fund. If only the 
commercial producers will do this it 
will give us all the money the League 
can use for this purpose, and they 
will gladly take this responsibility 





upon themselves. Our troubles will 
cease just as soon as we do this; the 
we can devote our efforts to produc- 
tion and our associations will do the 
rest. Outsiders will not back our 
business. It is strictly ours. 

Now here comes Missouri with 500 
members and wants 1,000 in 1926. 
Hurrah for Missouri! I guess they 
intend to carry out the old Missouri 
slogan of, ““You’ll have to show me; 
I’m from Missouri.” With your 40.- 
000 beekeepers you could mighty 
near sell all the honey in the United 
States, yourself. What do you say, 
Mr. Clay T. Davis? Are you with 
your northern neighbor, North Da- 
kota, in this? Speak up! 

What do you say, Wyoming? Come 
on and meet us half way. You’re 
progressive. Speak up, Mr. C. L. 
Corkins. We take off our hats to 
Montana; they’re for the League in 
force. Keep it up, and let’s hear 
from you, Mr. Sipple. Make this 
thing snappy. We mean business. 
What do you say, Idaho? /You’re 
guilty. Have you moss on your back, 
too? If so, get it off. Now is the 
time to do it. Let’s show the world 
what we can do. Where do you 
stand, Washington and Oregon? 
Let’s hear from you, Mr. H. A. Scul- 
len, and you, Mr. B. A. Slocum. 
What is your attitude, California? 
You’re not the whole world, either. 
Let’s cooperate and be friends even 
if you do think your honey so much 
better than ours. We feel sorry for 
your several years’ drought as well 
as you do. 

Hello, Iowa! What’s on your 
mind? Come on, we like you. Let’s 
sell some honey. What do you say, 
Mr. F. B. Paddock? 

I see Texas grinning all over. All 
right, grin. You can’t produce honey 
with us up here, but you can pro- 
duce bees for us. So you can’t slip 
out from under this load either. 
Speak up, Mr. Burleson, and you, 
Mr. Le Stourgeon, also you, Mr. 
Root Company of Texas. Let’s have 
your pulse, Mr. Package Shipper. 
Where do you stand? What about 
it, Alabama? And you, Louisiana? 
Let’s get together. All right, Geor- 
gia and Florida, we’re coming to you, 
too. You may be saved yet even if 
you do have lots of moss down there; 
thank goodness you have more on 
the trees than on your backs. I can’t 
name all of you, as much as I would 
like to. But, hello, all of you, and 
greetings. 

How about it, Medina, Ohio? And 
you, Cincinnati and Toledo? What 
do you say, Messrs. Dadants? Would 
you like to make more foundation? 
All right, you may if you’ll help. 
And you, Watertown, Wisconsin— 
what do you say, Hawkins and At 
kins? You can build a bigger mill 
some day if you’ll put a little stuff 
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on the ball just now. We salute you, 
Washington, D. C., and Mr. Hamble- 
ton. Your dream may come true 
yet. We’re out for blood and you 
may get in on it if you like. Hello, 
you great big baby capital of the 
world. How’s your temperature? 
You could eat all the honey in the 
U. S. A. if you only thought so. If 
you do that we will produce you 
some more, just as sure. 


Now, Gleanings and American and 
you other little fellows, we can’t 
very well overlook you. Loan us 
your columns, and if necessary pub- 
lish a special edition. Let’s sell the 
world some honey. You’ve got the 
editorial brains and the writers. I 
can’t write. I’m just a beekeeper 
that has a load on his chest. You 
can take that load off and dump 
some of it around where it can be 


carried. Suppose we get this $500,- 
000 for the League. What do you 
say? 


Show your stuff, Mr. E. S. Miller, 
Dr. Spencer, Frank Rauchfuss, Dr. 
Kohn, Mr. Burleson. Grease up your 
old typewriter, Mr. R. G. Richmond. 
If I’m not mistaken you’re in for 
some night work. And we thank you, 
Mr. B. F. Kindig—joy go with you. 

Now, come on, A. H. P. L., and 
let’s give them a really big league 
exhibition. You know “there is no 
law against your hustling freight on 
the docks while you are waiting for 
your ship to come in.” She’s coming, 
boys; let’s go out to meet her. And 
while we are doing that don’t forget 
to get rid of that moss. Let’s get 
that 10 cents per colony, and more 
if we need it. Every one of you 
800,000 beekeepers just drop in on 
your association secretary and lay 
down your little old 10c per colony, 
and we'll sick Mr. Richmond onto 
it. Give this a trial and be satis- 
fied is all we ask. It can be done, 
but each and every one of you will 
have to do it. Let’s see what you’re 
made of. We know you will do it. 


Until recently the beekeepers of 
North Dakota did not know what 
relation they should sustain toward 
the A. H. P. L., hence their excuse 
for being outside the fold. How- 
ever, that condition will soon be a 
thing of the past. I have just re- 
turned from a special meeting of the 
directors of the North Dakota Bee- 
keepers’ Association, where I was 
invited along with a number of 
others, and will state that these men 
went on record at this meeting as 
being 100 per cent for the League 
and solemnly pledged themselves to 
make North Dakota a full-fledged 
member at the earliest possible date. 
They have further pledged them- 
selves to banish from their respec- 
tive languages the word failure and 
its equivalent, as pertaining to all 
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beekeeping operations and market- 
ing, and to never say quit until each 
and every beekeeper in North Da- 
kota is a member of the state asso- 
ciation and the League has sub- 
scribed not less than 10 cents per 
colony for an advertising fund, to 
be used by the League at its dis- 
cretion. 

(We wish every beekeeper might 
be as enthusiastic as this and remain 
so.—Editor.) 


The Bees and Avacado 


After the January Journal came 
out, I intended to write further 
about the avacado as a honey plant. 
This year the bees seemed a little 
more active on my two trees, but 


this season has been an exception- 
ally warm one. Also the trees have 
had extra large flower clusters, in 
great abundance. Yet I still feel 
that it is a minor producer, individu- 
ally, also that there is not sufficient 
acreage in any one place to produce 
a crop. 

I am well acquainted with Orange 
L. Clark, also know of the avacado 
orchard of which he speaks. It is 
my candid opinion that one hive of 
bees could have gathered the nectar 
produced in the orchard. In all prob- 
ability the crop gathered by the bees 
he mentions was from wild  buck- 
wheat (Eriogonum). The orchard is 
small and buckwheat abundant at 
Point Loma. 

Roy K. Bishop, Orange, Cal. 


Cyprians—At Home and Abroad 


On a mountainous island washed 
by the romantic Mediterranean Sea 
flourishes one of the smallest races 
of bees, but mentioned for its beau- 
ty and energy even by ancient Greek 
and Roman writers. It kept its pur- 
ity under the dark shadow of the 
wild thyme and snow-covered moun- 
tains of Olympus, but the foaming 
waves of Aphrodite like Cyclopean 
ramparts exclude their enemies who 
threaten to spread their blood and 
poison the virgin race which, al- 
though maltreated from centuries 
by their utilizers yet flourishes and 
increases; but their qualities shine 
still when working especially on alien 
lands. Yet poor race, you are perse- 
cuted and calumnized for vicious- 
ness while your blood was good 
enough to be _ utilized for culti- 
vating other races and to bring 
forth the new strains, said to be long 
selected, which possesses fame and 
favor. 

Thanks at last to 


some strong- 


armed scientific men of the beekeep- 
ing fraternity who impartially de- 
clare and preach that if this race is 
treated as bees ought to be, it is as 
gentle as any other. 

Every race has its particular spe- 
cialties. Cyprians to be gentle, be- 
ing sensitive, should be tenderly 
treated, should always be in posses- 
sion of some stores, protected from 
cold, and cold winds, and never 
opened or aroused early in the morn- 
ing or very late in the evening; 
please them and they will please you. 

For these simple reasons beekeep- 
ers believe Cyprians to be vicious, 
and attribute it sometimes to the un- 
fitness of climate, while they know 
their prevailing superiority in all de- 
sirable qualities, especially winter- 
ing. 

There is a belief that Cyprians 
raise fertile workers in abundance, 
even when queenright, while in 40 
years we have never seen any. 

Paul Dervishian, Cyprus. 














Cyprians in a native home, 
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Wisconsin's Big Four 


ISCONSIN is indeed fortunate, 
W:: far as its beekeeping is con- 
cerned, in the sincere co-operation 
which exists between the men whose 




























H. F. Wilson, Education and 


pictures are here shown. They are 
well known and need no introduc- 
tion. Through them the mutual in- 
terests of all beekeepers have been 
well served, progressive beekeeping 
has been stimulated, and the indus- 
try as a science and a means of live- 
lihood has been advanced. 

The writer, as Secretary of the 
State Association for several years, 
was able to appreciate the genuine 
friendliness and good fellowship ex- 
isting between these men. How 
often the success of a co-operative 
effort depends on the good will of 
those who serve! In our case there 
has been a perfect spirit of give and 
take, 

There has been no fear on the 
part of the man in charge of inspec- 
tion that the man in charge of or- 
ganization would step into his ter- 
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Extension. 


By Malitta D. Fischer. 


ritory; no dread on the part of the 
one engaged in grading inspection, 
when he included organization possi- 
bilities in his talks at local meetings, 


James I, 


Gwin, 


that the man in charge of extension 
would be antagonized because this 
particular work happened to come 
under his jurisdiction. Because the 
Inspector or the Grading Specialist, 
or the one handling educational 
work, suggested to the President 9f 
the Association that his organiza- 
tion should recommend this, that or 
something else, the President was 
not antagonized but rather stimu- 
lated to work with them, knowing, 
as he does, that the Association is 
being built by the help of the other 
departments, through the splendid 
dovetailing existing between all of 
them. 

Professor Wilson, Dr. Fracker, 
Mr. Adams, Mr. Gwin, all working 
together, have placed Wisconsin bee- 
keeping where it is today, simply 
through their friendly co-operation. 
You may ask, ‘‘What if the beekeep- 
ers had not co-operated? Was not a 
great part of the success obtained 
through the actual support of the 
beekeepers?” 


State Association. 
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Yes, indeed, but would beekeepers 
ever co-operate if the leaders did not 
set the example? Many beekeepers 
know of instances where much con- 
structive work has been ruined be- 
cause the head of one department 
chose to quarrel with another who 
was doing something that came un- 























Cc. D. 


der his jurisdiction. Petty griev- 
ances often cause the downfall of 
large groups. 

Wisconsin owes much to. these 
four leaders; so, too, perhaps, do the 
beekeepers of the nation. It is the 
complete harmony between these de- 
partments that has brought Wiscon- 
sin beekeeping its recognition, that 
has stimulated other states to adopt 
our plan of extension, our plan of 
inspection, our plan of grading and 
the plan of organization followed by 
our Association. 

To appreciate the way in which 
these four men work together, a 
brief account of their duties should 
be included. 

Inspection: This work is carried 
on under the direction of S. B. 
Fracker and C. D. Adams, and is di- 
vided into three branches, (a) area 
clean-up campaigns, (b) regulation 
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Adams, Marketing and Inspection. 


of the sale and moving of apiaries, 
(c) education. 

In June, 1917, work on the area 
clean-up method of bee disease con- 


trol began in Wisconsin, one hun- 


dred and sixty-one apiaries being ex- 
amined that year, with 4,623 colo- 
Area 


nies. clean-up is now being 


Dr. S. B. 


carried on in twenty-one counties. 
At the first inspection in the county 
the policy is to do all the educational 
work possible and to give the bee- 
keeper every chance to clean up his 
bees himself and to save all his bees 
and honey. After the first season, 
where yards have been inspected the 
previous year, if the beekeeper does 
not clean up, the inspectors do. Ev- 
ery colony in every yard is inspect- 
ed. In 1924, 2,521 apiaries and 29,- 
115 colonies were examined. 

Honey Grading: Department of 
Markets, C. D. Adams, Supervisor. 
This work has been carried on along 
two lines, indorsement of the estab- 
lished grading rules, and educational 
and extension work in marketing. 

The rules require that all honey 
be marked to show grade and color, 
or to show that it is ungraded. When 
a violation of this law is discovered, 
the matter is called to the attention 
of both the beekeeper and the store- 
keeper. Where possible, the former 
is visited and given personal instruc- 
tion in proper grading and market- 
ing. If it a third of- 
fense, without a good excuse, prose- 
cution is recommended. 


is a second or 


Fracker, in charge of Inspection. 
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The Beekeeping Department of 
the University: This department, 
under its leader, H. F. Wilson, pro- 
motes educational work among bee- 
keepers. All meetings with bee- 
keepers, throughout the state, are 
arranged through this office; local 
organizations are formed, speakers 
provided for the meetings, secre- 
tarial work for the State Association 
carried on. 


In addition, all instruction in bee- 
keeping is given through this office 
—classes in elementary beekeeping, 
advanced beekeeping studies and 
and special research problems, as- 
signed to students majoring in this 
work. Special research work is also 
carried on to help beekeepers solve 
vital problems. After definite re- 
sults have been secured, publications 
are issued and mailed to beekeepers 
without charge. 


The State Association: The State 


Association is all—the beekeepers, 
the state offices, the University. You 
can see, then, that the man who 
must manipulate these forces in such 
a way as to maintain peace has by 
no means a light task. This work 
has fallen to James I. Gwin, who, for 
the past three years, has served as 
President. He talks inspection, grad- 
ing, education, helps organize, any- 
thing and everything that boosts 
Wisconsin beekeeping, each time giv- 
ing the department doing the work 
full control, so beekeepers know to 
whom to write for help, and enabling 
each department to expend its ser- 
vices. 

Thus inspection works for grad- 
ing, grading entails education, edu- 
cation requires extension, and exten- 
sion paves the way for organization, 
and the Association advances all. 
No one force, no one unit, IT’S THE 
COMBINATION. Let us be thank- 
ful. 





Enemies of Bees in Northern California 
By Olive Burr. 


MAN who lived in the mountains 
north of us once told my 
brother Ben that the blue jays had 
practically destroyed his few colo- 
nies of bees. At the time I didn’t 
give the story much credence, but 
our experience during the early 
summer of 1923 caused me to be- 
lieve that there was something in it. 
The apiary here consists of some 
thirty colonies and is located at the 


edge of several hundred acres of 
timber. 
Along with summer came many 


blue jays, which were not given any 
particular attention until it was no- 
ticed that their activities were cen- 
tered in the apiary. 


Fortunately for us, they were 
noisy fellows, and so, easily watched. 
For watched they were, as we were 
not ready to condemn them on hear- 
say. Early morning, just as the 
bees started coming from the hives, 
was a favorite time, and many a jay 
would have had a hearty breakfast 
if he had not been so noisy. Many 
a morning I sat up in bed upon hear- 
ing Mr. Jay’s strident call and ob- 
served his tactics, and having such 
a good observation point, was later 
the means of causing the alarm which 
brought destruction to Mr. Jay. 


Alighting on the hive, he would 
give his saucy call, then cock his 
head attentively, swoop down and 
then away with an unfortunate bee. 


This performance he would repeat 
time and again unless frightened 
away. It didn’t take the first ven- 
turesome fellow long to tell his fam- 
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ily and friends what a choice morsel 
a bee was. Soon the apiary was full 
of jays, and then we took meas- 
ures. However, I know of no other 
bird that learns his lesson so quick- 
ly. Perhaps a dozen jays were 
killed ,and from that day to this 
none has ever been seen in the bee 
yard. There are dozens here, too. 
As I write there are two shrieking 
for all they are worth, and they are 
not more than fifty feet from the 
bees, but they make no attempt to 
catch an easy lunch. 


A few weeks after the blue jays 
had been discouraged, we noticed 
that there was unusual activity at 
the entrance of some of the colonies, 
and upon examination found that 
there were several yellow jackets 
killing bees at practically every col- 
ony in the yard. Some great battles 
were witnessed. It was especially 
interesting to note how the different 
colonies dealt with the invaders. In 
every case the bees of good Italian 
stock put up the best fight. If the 
yellow jackets were lucky enough to 
attack a lone bee I don’t think that 
he ever failed to sever his victim’s 
head, but woe betide the voracious 
jacket that ventured into the midst 
of the angry Italians. They imme- 
diately balled him and later dragged 
him out of the way. 

But there were so many yellow 
jackets that considerable damage was 
being done. They were not only 
killing many bees each day, but they 
were worrying the colonies, and a 
force had to be kept on guard at 
each entrance, 





We searched the immediate vicin- 
ity of the apiary and discovered sev- 
eral yellow jackets’ nests in the 
ground. These we destroyed with a 
judicious application of kerosene. 
This relieved the situation. Now and 
then we see a few of the yellow pests 
around, but they have never re- 
turned in sufficient force to give 
serious trouble, such as that of last 
season. 


Early in August of last year my 
brother came in and asked who had 
been sweeping around the entranc: 
of a certain colony in the apiary. 
We laughed at him, but upon ex- 
ination of the place we agreed with 
him that it certainly did look as if 
some one had been there with a 
broom. Two weeks later another 
colony had the same polished appear- 
ance around the entrance. I re- 
member saying something about hav- 
ing seen a chicken or two around the 
yard, and let it go at that. However, 
within the next ten days another col- 
ony was added to the list, and from 
that time on the interval of time was 
decreased, until every three or four 
days there would be fresh indications 
of the visitor. 


I suppose we all knew that it was 
some animal, but there were no in- 
dications of any real harm being 
done, and so no steps were taken. 
Then, a few nights later, I happened 
to be wakeful. All at once my at- 
tention was centered on a scratching 
sound in the apiary. After the 
scratching there would be an inter- 
val of silence, then the scratching 


again. I knew that our puzzle was 
solved. Mr. Skunk was feasting on 
our bees. I hesitated about calling 


the men, as they had been working 
very hard and had to arise before 
daylight every morinng, so I went to 
the window and frightened our vis- 
itor away. But he was back again 
within an hour. This time I held my 
peace, satisfied with the thought of 
reporting him in the morning. The 
following night, traps were set at 
various points. But he did not come 
again until a few nights later. About 
three o’clock I heard his lively 
scratching and the hum of the an- 
gry bees. I gave the alarm, and this 
time one of the men sneaked out 
with the shotgun. It was very dark, 
but finally a tail was seen as the 
skunk came down the alley way be- 
tween the hives. There was the re- 
port of the gun and an odoriferous 
smell drifted in, for I had left my 
window open. 


As I had heard a chain rattle also, 
I was not a bit surprised when Mrs. 
Skunk was discovered in the morn- 
ing at daybreak. We consider two 
skunks a pretty good night’s work 
and are anticipating a sound sleep 
and no more pests for awhile. 
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Personal Recollections of the Editor 


. National Beekeepers’ Association—No. 1 


HE criticism expressed in the 

editorials for March, page 117, 
concerning the progress of associa- 
tions of beekeepers, has_ brought 
forth a few letters of enquiry, criti- 
cism and comment. 


As I was appointed chairman of a 
historical committee of the American 
Honey Producers’ League, a few 
years ago, and as I have been mem- 
ber of all the national or interna- 
tional associations existing on the 
North American Continent since bee- 
keepers have felt the need of organi- 
zation, and, moreover, since I have 
in my possession all, or most of, the 
existing records, or copies of them, I 
feel that I ought to make some state- 
ment concerning the history of this 
national organization. It must be 
short, otherwise it would be irksome; 
but it must cover some 55 years of 
beekeeping organization. 

I will divide the subject into three 
articles, the first to deal with the 
original meetings, discussing bee- 
keeping subjects; the second con- 
concerning the National Beekeepers’ 
Union, the third describing the pres- 
ent Honey Producers’ League. 

Some beekeepers’ conventions 
were held in the early days, the first 
at Cleveland, Ohio, on March 15, 
1860. Another was held in the same 
city on March 14, 1861. But the 
Civil War was raging and all organi- 
zations of this kind were suspended. 

The first national meeting of bee- 
keepers of America was held in In- 
dianapolis in December, 1870. It 
was in fact an international meet- 
ing, since it was called “The North 
American Beekeepers’ Association.” 
There were already quite a few state 
and local associations: ‘The Michi- 
gan Beekeepers’ Association,’”’ “‘The 
Northwestern Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion,” “The Northeastern Beekeep- 
ers’ Association, “The Chautauqua 
County Beekeepers’ Assoclation,”’ 
ete. 

The December, 1870, meeting, of 
the “North American” was reported 
in the American Bee Journal for 
February, 1871, showing that bee- 
keepers were present from 13 states, 
territories and provinces, the latter 
with only one delegate, the Rev, W. 
F. Clark, whose presence evidently 
induced the beekeepers to name their 
association “North American.” 

A. F. Moon, of Paw-paw, Mich., 
was the first president; the first sec- 
retary was M. M. Baldridge, of St. 
Charles, Ills Mr. Langstroth was 
elected president for the next meet- 
ing. 

In February, 1871, less than two 
months after the first meeting, an- 
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other convention was called at Cin- 
cinnati, and it called itself “The 
American Beekeepers’ Convention,” 
about 150 “delegates ” being report- 
ed as present. These two meetings 
were rather antagonistic, owing to 
the difficulties between Mr. Lang- 
stroth and Mr. H. A. King, regarding 
the patent rights of Mr. Langstroth. 
But Mr. Langstroth was nevertheless 
elected president of this association 
also, with H. A. King as secretary, a 
peculiar joining together of two an- 
tagonistic parties. 

These two associations consoli- 
dated at Cleveland, on December 6th, 
1871, and adopted a constitution un- 
der the name of “The North Ameri- 
can Beekeepers’ Society.” 

The main object of these meetings 
was the discussion of beekeeping 
questions. Addresses were read and 
discussed. Little was done at first to 
promote co-operation and _ increase 
the demand for honey. 

The association continued as such 
until 1887, when, at the Chicago 
meeting, it entertained a proposition 
to adopt a new constitution and re- 
organize. It did, and at Columbus, 
Ohio, in 1888, it approved this con- 
stitution and called itself “The In- 
ternational American Bee Associa- 
tion.” But at Keokuk, in 1890, it 
re-assumed its former name of 
“North American.” 

The names of its presidents-elect 
and location of meeting for 27 years 
were: 


1870—L. L. Langstroth, Indianapo- 
lis. 
1871—Moses Quinby, Cleveland. 
1872—W. F. Clarke, Indianapolis. 
1873—Seth Hoagland, Louisville. 
1874—W. F. Clarke, Pittsburg. 
1875—G. W. Zimmerman, Toledo. 
1876—W. H. Andrews, Philadelphia. 
1877—J. H. Nellis, New York. 
1878—T. G. Newman, New York. 
1879—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 
1880—N. P. Allen, Cincinnati. 
1881—A. J. Cook, Lexington, Ky. 
1882—D. A. Jones, Cincinnati. 
1883—L. L. Langstroth, Toronto, 
Ontario. 
1884—L. C. Root, Rochester. 
1885—H. D. Cutting, Detroit. 
1886—C. C. Miller, Indianapolis. 
1887—A. B. Mason, Chicago. 
1888—A. B. Mason, Columbus. 
1889—R. L. Taylor, Brantford, On- 
tario. 
1890—P. H. Elwood, Keokuk, Iowa. 
1891—Eugene Secor, Albany. 
1892—C. C. Miller, Washington. 
1893—E. T. Abbott, Chicago. 
1894—R. F. Holtermann, St. Joseph. 
1895—A. I. Root, Toronto, Ontario. 
1896—Geo. W. York, Lincoln, Neb. 





But meanwhile a “National Bee- 
keepers’ Union’’ was organized in 
1885, at the suggestion of James 
Heddon, who first advanced the idea 
in an article published on page 346 
of June 3d, 1885, of the “American 
Bee Journal.” This Union had for 
its first president, James Heddon, 
with the following vice-presidents: 
G. M. Doolittle, G. W. Demaree, 
Prof. A. J. Cook, A. I. Root and Dy. 
C. C. Miller. Thos. G. Newman was 
elected Secretary-Treasurer and 
General Manager. This opens the sec- 
ond phase of national associations, 
and we will give its history in our 
next number. It was in 1896 that the 
North American Association decided 
that it was best to merge with the 
National Beekeepers’ Union, and at 
its meeting it appointed a committee 
to perfect the amalgamation. But this 
was not accepted by the Union, and a 
committee was appointed to organ- 
ize a “United States Beekeepers’ 
Union, under the presidency of Geo. 
W. York. We will give the history 
of the latter organization, with that 
of the previous eleven years of the 
National Beekeepers’ Union, when 
the two organizations had worked 
side by side, but unconnected in any 
way. However, it may be useful to 
state that a number of men were offi- 
cers in both associations and that the 
really progressive beekeepers be- 
longed to both. 

In 1895, an “International Bee- 
keepers’ Congress” was convened at 
Atlanta, Georgia, at the earnest sug- 
gestion of Dr. J. P. H. Brown, one of 
the early pioneers. He was made 
president of this and A. I. Root, vice- 
president. This meeting took place 
December 4-5, 1895. It does not 
seem to have continued farther and 
I acknowledge that I had entirely 
forgotten its short existence, al- 
though I find that I supplied a con- 
tribution to it, on request. 

The meetings of the North Ameri- 
can were most especially to discuss 
beekeeping subjects. Little was 
done to promote the commercial in- 
terests of beekeepers. A few ridicu- 
lous or laughable incidents occurred. 
I will mention two of them. 

One of the early presidents, whose 
name will not be given, a man little 
known, either before or after, was 
offered a gold-headed cane by the 
members, in recognition of his ser- 
vices to beekeeping. I happened to 
mention the matter to Thos. G. New- 
man, who had published a report of 
the meeting, and asked him what the 
man had done to deserve such unus- 
ual recognition. Mr. Newman 
shrugged his shoulders and laughed 
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and said: “I happened to be present 
when this was done and I was told 
that the man in question had bought 
the gold-headed cane himself and 
had it presented to him, at the meet- 
ing, by one of his friends, with the 
statement that it came from his ad- 
mirers, for his great services to api- 
culture.” 

The other incident was the re- 
fusal of the secretary, Frank Benton, 
to deliver the minutes of the St. Jo- 
seph meeting, in 1894, to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, for publication (ai- 
though he had_ been paid for this) 
under the plea that what had been 
already printed of his report of the 
proceedings, had not been fully pub- 
lished, but had been shortened. The 


American Bee Journal publisher, 
George W. York, finally published 
the proceedings of that meeting, 


three years later, from the notes of 
the shorthand reporter, Louis R. 
Lighton. The reader who may be in- 
terested in the matter will find this 
report in the “American Bee Jour- 
nal” for May 20, 1897, as a con- 
tinuation of the report begun on 
page 779 of December 20, 1894. 

In 1897 at the Buffalo meeting, the 
name of the two merged associa- 
tions was adopted as ‘United States 
Beekeepers’ Union.” 

The North American Beekeepers’ 
Society had confined itself almost 
exclusively to the discussion of bee- 
keeping questions. Here are a few 
of the subjects discussed at differ- 
ent times: 

Production of Comb Honey, of 
Extracted Honey, Care of Honey for 
Market, Pasturage for Bees, Ship- 
ping Bees by the Pound, Comb Foun- 
dation, Beekeeping as a Business, Re- 
versing Combs, The Pollen Theory, 
Wintering Bees in Cellar, Wintering 
Bees Out-of-doors, Different Races 
of Bees, Cost of Honey Production, 
The Commission Man and the Honey 
Market, How to Ship Honey, Estab- 
lishing Outapiaries, ete. 

Athough I did not attend every 
one of those meetings, either my 
father, or I, or both, were usually 
requested to contribute an address, 
so that our name appeared in practi- 
cally every program. I did not serve 
as an officer until 1890, when I was 
secretary, both for the Keokuk meet- 
ing and the following meeting at Al- 
bany. Mr. H. D. Cutting, president- 
elect at the 1885 meeting, urged me 
to accept the nomination for presi- 
dent at the following meeting, at 
Indianapolis, but I was only 34 years 
of age and did not feel competent, 
for I had never presided at a meeting, 
preferring the active duties of sec- 
retary. I nominated Dr. Miller for 
that office and I was very glad of it, 
for he, Dr. Miller, was then at the 
height of his fame, having just pub- 
lished his first book: “A Year 
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Among the Bees.” We had accepted 
the revision of the Langstroth book, 
that season, but had barely com- 
menced our work upon it, which 
lasted until 1889, when the first edi- 
tion of the revision was published. 

Dr. Miller was 54, at that time, 
and made an excellent president, 
firm and kindly. I watched him 
closely, for I decided that, some day, 
I would be given an opportunity of 
presiding one of those meetings and 
wanted to do it in a creditable man- 
ner. 

Has my reader ever noticed what 
a wonderful difference there is be- 
tween one presiding officer and an- 
other? I noticed it most clearly at 
the Albany meeting of 1891. P. H. 
Elwood presided until Eugene Secor 
was elected and took the chair. El- 
wood was a positive man, who held 
the meeting in good order, followed 
parliamentary rules and_ secured 
very effective work. Secor was a 
good lawyer, a good speaker, a poet, 
a nature man, lover of flowers and 
of nature in all its forms. But he 
was absolutely incapable of presiding 
a meeting effectively. Just as soon 
as he took the chair, little knots of 
beekeepers began to visit, in corners, 


keeping up a constant hubbub, ren- 
dering the meeting an _ impossible 
place for public speaking. No order, 
no control. I received more, infor 
mation on “how to preside,” at that 
meeting, than at any other that | 
ever attended. 

While I was secretary of this or 
ganization, in 1890-91, I found thea 
it had neither a record book of it 
proceedings, nor a record of its in 
come and expenses. The _ treasur: 
was always empty, supplying bare}, 
enough to keep up the secretary’ 
current expenses and the hiring o 
a stenographer; but the latter usu 
ally had to be paid by the publisher 
of the American Bee Journal, wh: 


published a report of the proceed- 
ings. 
I concluded that the Association 


ought to have a little money ahead, 
and I proposed that any man who 
would be willing to subscribe $10 to 
the Association fund, be elected “life 
member.”’ This was adopted. Eleven 
persons thus joined, and a_ sma!i 
“nest-egg’”’ was formed, which dis- 
appeared later. 

But let me stop all this gossip and 
put off the continuation to another 
number. 


Southwestern Honey Sources 
By Frank C. Pellett. 


HE wild buckwheat (Erigonum 

fasciculatum) of southern Cali- 
fornia is a bushy shrub with scaly 
bark which grows two to three or 
more feet high. As will be seen by 
the picture, the branches are leafy, 
ending in a long and naked flower 
stalk. The small white flowers are 
crowded together in clusters. 

It is abundant on the mountain 
sides and mesas in southern Califor- 
nia, where next to the sages it is re- 
garded as the most important honey 
plant of the region. In many neigh- 
borhoods it is the main source of sur- 
plus, yielding a honey reported by 
local beekeepers as light amber color 
and fine flavor. The body of the 
honey is very heavy, so heavy in 
fact that J. D. Bixby, writing in 
Western Honeybee, states that it is 
seldom extracted. He further states 
that it yields but little below 1,500 
feet elevation or above 5,000 feet, 
although abundant at lower levels. 

Another species of Erigonum, lo- 
cally called “heather,” in Colorado, 
is E. effusum, reported to the writer 
by Herman Rauchfuss as the source 
of some surplus honey in late sum- 
mer in seasons when rains are suffi- 
cient. 

Surplus honey is reported from 
Eriogonum in Oregon, but, consid- 
ering the number of species common 
to the west and the wide distribution, 


it seems highly probable that much 
honey from this source is not recoc- 
nized by the beekeepers. Jepson, in 
his “Flora of Middle Western Cali- 
fornia,” lists 13 species as common 
to that region. Wooten and Stand- 
ley list forty species found in New 
Mexico. Rydberg notes more then 
100 different species as native to the 
Rocky Mountain and plains regior., 
from the Dakotas to Washington 
and Arizona. There is much of this 
vast area where no careful observa- 
tion has been made as to the sources 
of honey and it is probable that sev- 
eral species not now known as bee 


plants will prove to be important 
sources of nectar. 
Yerba Santa 
The yerba santa  (Eriodictyon 
californicum) is common to. the 
mountain sides and dry ridges of 
much of western California and 


southward in Mexico. It is a low 
shrub up to four feet high, with al- 
ternate leaves which have woolly un- 


der surfaces. The scientific name 
comes from Greek words meaning 


wool and net, an appropriate namz 
because of the netted appearance of 
the woolly under’ surface of the 
leaves. It is also known as mountam 
balm. 

The dried leaves are used in medi- 
cine. for the treatment of asthma and 
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bronchitis, and have long been used 
in California as a remedy for inflam- 
mation of the urinary tract and 
sometimes for rheumatism. The In- 
dians of California used the leaves 
as a poultice for sores. 

A related species is found easi- 
ward to Utah and Nevada. 

Yerba santa occurs in great abund- 
ance over large areas in the moun- 
tains of the Coast Ranges and Sierra 
Nevadas and is reported as a source 
of surplus honey in such locations. 
On the whole it is regarded as a plant 
of minor importance to the _ bee- 
keeper, yielding an amber honey of 
reported good quality. 


Sumach 


An interesting shrub in southern 
California is the mahogany sumach, 
commonly called mountain mahog- 
any, a name properly applied to an 
entirely different species. The ma- 
hogany sumach (Rhus integrifolia) 
is an evergreen shrub with red wood, 
from which it gets the name “ma- 
hogany.”” It occurs in dense thick- 
ets, growing to a height of six to ten 
feet. Occasionally a specimen in a 
favorable situation becomes a small 
tree from ten to eighteen feet high 
with short trunk and open and ir- 
regular crown. The twigs are red 
and the leaves evergreen, leathery 
and thick. It blooms in March and 
is highly regarded by some beekeerp- 
ers as a minor source of nectar. 
Since the blossoming period comes 
with the opening of orange, which :s 
famous for heavy honeyflows, this 
shrub is likely to be overlooked by 
the bees in the vicinity of extensive 
orange groves. 

Since the range is confined to the 
vicinity of the coast from Santa Bar- 
bara southward to Lower California, 
it is of local interest only. 


Mountain Mahogany 


The true mountain mahogany 
(Cercocarpus parvifolius) grows on 
poor, rocky soil and arid mountain 
slopes from the Siskiyou Mountains 
of Oregon to western Texas and 
Mexico. It is a shrub or small tree 
with wood of a reddish brown color 
which is sometimes used for tool han- 
dles and such purposes. Growing in 
regions of light rainfall it is of very 
slow growth, but long-lived. The 
long tail-like attachment of the fruit 
is the common means of identifica- 
tion featured in most descriptions. 
This serves to carry the ripened seed 
with the wind and sometimes be- 
comes attached to the hair of pass- 
ing animals and thus assists in its 
distribution. 

It occurs commonly on the steep 
mountain sides near Flagstaff, Ariz., 
and was reported to the writer as an 
important source of surplus honey by 
S. M. Campbell, a beekeeper of that 
place whom the writer visited in 
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1925. Some years it blooms twice 
first in June and again in September, 
and he reports an average of as high 
as fifty pounds per colony of bulk 


honey from this source. 
Desert Matrimony 
The matrimony vine, common 


about the homesites of pioneer set- 
tlers in the middle west, was brought 
with them from their eastern homes, 
where it in turn came from the Med- 
iterranean region of Southern Eu- 
rope. It is famous for its attraction 
to the honeybees; although being 
only as an ornamental, there is sel- 
dom enough of it within reach to 
amount to much as a source of 
honey. Other foreign members of 
the genus Lycium are described as 
important bee plants in the botanical 
literature. 

In the dry regions of the south- 
west there are several species of Ly- 
cium which are native and grow in 


considerable abundance. There are 
several common names, including 
matrimony vine, tomatilla, squaw- 


bush, etc. The common desert spe- 
cies are spiny shrubs with small flow- 











ers, usually purple or whitish ir: 
color,- growing -in-- the -axils of the 
leaves. The small fruits are edible 


but lacking in flavor, but were for- 
merly much used by the Indians, who 
dried them. 

Although local beekeepers regard 
the various species as valuable, the 
writer has been able to find no ref- 
erences to them in our beekeeping 
literature. Since they bloom very 
early in spring or late in winter, they 
are of most importance as a stimu- 


lant for early brood rearing, al- 
though there is often later bloom 
also following rains, as is the case 


with so many desert shrubs. 

In Texas there are reports to the 
effect that some species of Lycium 
put forth leaves and blossom within 
a few days after good rains come 
and then drop the leaves again as 
soon as dry weather sets in. The 
plant is thus dormant over much of 
the year. Farther north, in Utah 
and Nevada, the blooming period is 
much later, being recorded as from 
April to June. 

In southern Arizona I found Lyeci- 
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sumac, an early 


source of nectar in California. 
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Flowers and leaves of Yerba Santa. 


um Andersonii, which local beekeep- 
ers call “squawbush,” blooming in 
February. A twig showing blossoms 
and leaves, is pictured herewith. This 
species is found northward to Ne- 
vada and Utah, where it occurs on 
arid lands. 

In Utah the name “squawbush,” 
also “squawberry,” is applied by the 
beekeepers to the skunkbush, a com- 
mon sumach (Rhus trilobata), which 
is also a good honey plant, but of 
very different habit and appearance. 





Results of Cellar Wintering 


I. W. Westlund, of Hinckley, Min- 
nesota, writes that his bees were put 
into the cellar on December 10th and 
taken out on April 9th, about 17 
weeks, with an average consumption 
of stores of 20 pounds per colony, 
by actual weight. This consider- 
ably greater than the food required 
in the winter of 1924-1925, when 
the consumption per colony was 
about 12 pounds. 


When the bees were put in the cel- 
lar, the average weight of the colo- 
nies was 60 pounds; the average 
weight at the time of removal was 40 
pounds, with “not a drop of honey 
left in the hives,’ as Mr. Westlund 
expresses it. Under his conditions, 
therefore, colonies should weigh con- 
siderably more than 60 pounds at 
the beginning of winter if they are 
to come through safely and there 
should also be a supply of good 
honey on hand to give them when 
spring comes and they are placed out 
for brood rearing. 

From the Northern Peninsula of 
Michigan, at Rudyard, T. J. Davis 
writes that 32 colonies were put in 
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the cellar on the 4th of November, 
and 123 colonies on December 2nd. 
They were in the cellar 171 and 143 
days respectively, and.153 of the 

















Wild buckwheat blooming at Orange, Cali- 
fornia, in March, 1925. 

154 taken out alive and in good 

shape on the 24th day of April, with 

only a few that needed feeding to 

get them through. This is cellar 

wintering as it should be. 





Packages and Queens Possible 
at Dixie, Utah 


Dixie, Utah, is an excellent place 
to raise bees, according to Dan Hill- 
man, State Bee Inspector. “The 
conditions in Dixie,” he says, “‘are 
such that a substantial package and 
queen bee industry could be built 
and an annual income of_ several 
thousand dollars realized. Dixie has 
plenty of wild flowers and has the 
manzite plant for developing bees. 
The country is ideal for the raising 
of early bees,” declared Commis- 
sioner Hillman, who recently sug- 
gested the possibility of building a 
good bee industry in the Dixie coun- 
try of southern Utah. 

At present Commissioner Hillman 
estimates that beekeepers send to 
California and other southern states 
approximately $10,000 every spring 
for early queens and package bee 
shipments. Last year Utah imported 
approximately 1,500 packages of 
bees, averaging about two pounds to 
the package, from California. For 
this importation the price averaged 
about $3.50 for each two pounds of 
bees. Mr. Hillman believes bee men 
of this state could raise bees here. 


Records of shipments in former 
years show the early bee market to 
be a dependable one. Each spring 
finds many weak colonies and a de- 
sire on the part of some beekeepers 
to introduce new _ strains. Weak 
colonies are stimulated by the addi- 
tion of a few pounds of new bees, 
and new strains are obtained from 
outside apiarists. 





Experience with Bee Thieves 


I had quite an experience with bee 
thieves last month. In an outyard 
there were seven choice colonies 
missing. They were located in a 
swamp on a creek. Before I could 
get to them the parties had trans- 
ferred them to hives of their own, as 
my hives were marked. I then had 
to return to Apalachicola for Sheriff 
and search warrants, having left a 
man to watch. That night he saw 
the bees carried out from this yard 
and into the swamp, and a little 
later, seeing smoke, found the bees 
burning. We were able to identify 
them by being on “Dadant’s Self- 
Wired Foundation.” I obtained three 
warrants for the arrest of suspects. 
The grand jury returned a true bill 
against the three. They had trial 
carried over to September term of 
court and are out on $500.00 bond 
each. They are indicted for grand 
larceny and arson, and if convicted 
will carry at least five years. 

J. L. Morgan, 
Apalachicola, Fla. 
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The Intelligence of Bees 


By A. Lafreniere. 


One of the most agitating prob- 
lems of the present day, the solution 
of which may be undertaken by the 
savants of tomorrow, is the one that 
concerns the intelligence of animals 
and insects. Let me explain that in 
this I do not refer to the plain action 
of insects, nor even to evidence of 
consciousness or of sensations, usu- 
ally covered by the above word “in- 
stinct,” but to the faculties of know- 
ing, remembering and comparing, 
qualities of synthesis, or order and 
unity, which regulate the highest 
manifestations of the human mind. 

Considering the feats performed 
in circuses by dogs, monkeys, horses 
and elephants, or by the wildest 
animals such as lions and tigers, we 
have to admit that the higher ani- 
mals of creation have at all times 
exhibited a certain intellect. But this 
intellect was comprised in_ spe- 
cial limits; never did the men of 
science who were inclined to sustain 
the idea of similar sentiments in ani- 
mals to those in human beings ever 
admit the least connection between 
human intelligence and that of other 
creatures. However, the present gen- 
eralization of scientific methods 
brought forward the development of 
disturbing manifestations. 

I do not wish to support any par- 
ticular doctrine. I am simply trying 
to penetrate the mysteries of the 
hive. I am trying to find a rational 
explanation to what I observe. 

J. Henri Fabre, in his ‘Souvenirs 
Entomologiques,” gave us_ the life 
story of some races of bees, but he 
dealt mostly with the solitary bees, 
showing a very much developed in- 
tellect; yet the Serignan observer as- 
cribes to the Creator the direct cause 
of these extraordinary facts, recog- 
nizing no evolution in what he con- 
siders unchangeable creation. 

I do not accept the views of this 
great observer, even though I am 
humbie and ignorant in comparison. 
God, in creating our brother inferior 
animals, could not fail to give them a 
pareel, even infinitely small, of his 
own intellect. Bees and all other in- 
sects have an amount of intelligence 
suited to their organism; some even 
become domesticated to a certain ex- 
tent; witness the fierce spider which 
can learn to come and get a fly from 
the fingers of a man. 

I would like to be able to gather 
together all the observations made 
upon bees in the divers writings con- 
cerning them, throughout the world; 
they would furnish wonderful vol- 
umes for the astonishment of the 
reader. 

With what wonderful intelligence 
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their homes are constructed! What 
a marvelous management in their 
combs! Their association, division 
of labor, cleanliness, order, mutual 
love, are the rule. Perhaps an evo- 
lution from the solitary bee has been 
brought about by the social instinct 
with which we are acquainted, after 
millions of years of reproduction. I 








Desert matrimony. 


cannot help granting to them the 
faculty of using reason. The watch- 
ful guards which defend the entrance 
appear to me to use a certain amount 
of intelligence. They have a good 
memory; they appear to experience 
joy and sorrow, hope and despair, 
just like beings with a conscience. 
Do not the orphan colonies appear 
to “cry” over their hopeless situa- 
tion? Does not a normal colony 
“sing’’ with happiness over its pros- 
perity? 

There is in those incidents more 
than ordinary “instinct.”” When we 
observe them attentively, we see 
many actions displaying actual in- 
telligence. Maeterlink was surely 


not wrong when he wrote of the 
“spirit of the colony,” and gave us 
many instances of the intelligence of 
bees. 

To the scientific point of view, 
there is but a thin crevice, as yet, 
in the thick wall which hides from 
man the essence of spiritual facul- 
ties. We can only point out the un- 
deniable evidences which would in- 
dicate that bees, like horses, dogs, 
wasps, spiders, ants, etc., may pos- 
sess a latent spirit, a brain with pos- 
sibility of further developments. 

How Utah Values Bees 

Bee colonies of Utah are of more 
value as carriers of pollen in fertil- 
izing fruits than for the honey they 
produce, according to Dan Hillman, 
the state’s bee inspector. 

It is reported that the  pollen- 
carrying activities of bees of Utah 
are worth more than $400,000 a year 
to the fruit raisers of the state, and 
that is the approximate annual re- 
turn from honey. 

Insects are necessary for the pol- 
lination of most deciduous fruit 
trees. Horticulturists who have 
studied the problems of pollination 
of fruits emphasize the danger of re- 
lying upon self-fertilization, particu- 
larly when a single type is grown in 
large areas. Under most conditions, 
dependence must be placed on the 
aid of insects and especially on the 
honeybee, for pollination, for the 
bee is the best adapted of all insects 
to act as carrier of pollen. 

The beekeeping industry, it is ap- 
parent from this, ties in admirably 
with the farming plan. According to 
Mr. Hillman, Utah, a big factor in 
alfalfa production and a big scale 
fruit raiser, has a foundation upon 
which a great bee industry can be 
built. 


Another Remedy for Bee Stings 


“I always keep an onion in my 
pocket when I work with the bees, 
and, if I get stung, I cut the onion 
in two and squeeze the juice on the 
sore spot and keep rubbing it for 
five or ten minutes. It has always 
helped me and I am sure it will help 
others, if they use it immediately.” 

Mrs. Antonie Linderer, 
Newaygo, Mich. 

(There are hundreds of remedies 
for the poison of bees. But if you 
scrape away the sting promptly, be- 
fore much poison is injected, it will 
do more good than any remedies. 
Still such a thing as onion juice may 
be good, as its acidity may neutralize 
poison, provided it goes into the 
wound. It is certainly not expensive 
or difficult to try.—Editor.) 
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When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. 


Since 


we have far more questions than we can print in the space available, several 
months sometimes elapse before answers appear. 


BEES CARRYING OUT FOOD 

Did you ever hear of bees packing food 
out of the hive and throwing it away? It 
is not a case of robbing, as the hive is quiet 
and there is not another hive within a mile 
of here. 

Following my usual custom I gave this 
hive a cake of candy about 5 days ago, 
placing it on strips placed there last fall, 
above the frames. A brother bee man wis 
calling here this morning and was telling me 
that his bees had already started to bring 
in pollen from the willows. In order to see 
if there was any pollen being brought in by 
my bees we went to have a look at then 
and found that around the entrance there 
were pieces of candy, which is not unusual, 
as some of it always drops down, but the 
surprise was to see some of the bees com- 
ing out with pieces of candy and flying 
away with it. One we noticed came out 
with a very small piece, which she dropped 
in order to pick up a larger piece that was 
lying on the alighting board. 

For the last ten years in which I have 
kept a few hives of bees I have found that 
if they were short of food they would eat 
the candy, and this was a sign that they 
were short and had to be fed otherwise, if 
they did not eat any of it it remained 


whole and was removed as soon as some 
honey commenced to be brought in. 

The candy was nice and soft and, finely 
granulated and in every way was as nice 


as possible except that it had no salt in it. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Answer.—I have seen bees carry out 
candy that was too hard for them to use. 
But since you say that the candy was 
soft, we must look for the cause else- 
* where. 

My next guess would be that the candy 
was made out of the wonderful “corn su- 
gar,” which is so much praised nowadays 
by the people who make it for sale. Yo 
know that it is made out of corn starch 


Although it is 
under 


with 
great 


boiled 


given a 


sulphurie acid. 
deal of 
the impression that if it was not so profit- 


praise, I am 


able to manufacture it, its faults would be 


mentioned as well as its virtues. When- 
ever I have had occasion to try it, the bees 
refused to use _ it. They seem to have 


better judgment than we have 


SEVERAL ITEMS 


1. One of my colonies of bees recently 
proved to be queenless although I saw her 
I gave them a frame 
thinking they 


Seven days later I could 


about 10 days before. 


of brood and eggs, would 
raise a queen cell. 
see no queen cell or brood. Gave them a 
with 


tell me what is the trouble and what can I 


second frame, same result. Please 
do to remedy it. 

2. Is it too late to make increase, as the 
but there 


goldenrod and 


real honeyflow is practically over, 


will be a surplus flow from 
later? I 
and wish to increase into Modified Dadant. 

3. What 


workers? If 


asters now have standard hives 
can be done for a colony having 
they 


successful? 


laying raise a queen, 


would she be 


4. Several small beekeepers in this dis- 
trict have had their queens disappear dur- 
ing the honeyflow. What causes this? 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Answers.—1. This is a matter of guess. 
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My guess is’ that the queen is still in the 
hive, but for some reason or other has been 
Look for 
her and kill her then give them brood. There 


might be other answers to your guestion; 


hurt so that she cannot lay eggs. 


perhaps she was killed, accidentally, another 

queen reared in her place, unknown to you, 

queen may not have been 

yet fertile the last opened the 

hive. Or she been lost in her 
flight. 

2. It is for you to decide whether there 


and that young 
time you 
may have 
wedding 


is to be enough flow from fall blossoms to 
make increase. 
and the 


necessary, you can easily 


If you do make increasc, 


flow does not prove as heavy as 
help the increase 
from other 


the number of in- 


by supplying combs of honey 


hives. But in that case, 
crease must be limited. 


3. Usually a colony with drone-laying 


workers will not rear a queen unless it is 
number of young bees, 


accept 


given a large who 


may not of the laying worker as a 
bona fide queen. My method of action with 
workers has always been to intro- 
into the 
tended for 
with 


a queen, but as my queens were introduced 


laying 
queen in- 
say that a 
workers will not accept 


some hybrid 
destruction. People 


duce hive 


colony laying 
as soon as removed from their own colony, 
it certainly must have been the reason of 
my success, a laying queen in normal condi- 
tion being accepted much more readily than 
one that has traveled ina cage. 
with 
saving and it is 


Usually, how- 


ever, colonies drone-laying workers 


nearly al- 
ways best to break them up and unite their 


are not worth 
bees to other colonies. A good way, too, is 
to put them a 
with plenty of bees. 


into swarm or a_ division 


4. Queens disappearing during the honey 
flow may have gone out with a swarm, un- 
known to the be that 
they have become worn by constant 
and have 


owner. Or it may 
laying 
by the bees. I 


other explanation. 


been superseded 


do not know of any 


QUEEN-REARING—LABELS 


You will probably not recall the advice 
that you gave me some eight years ago 
when I asked you if you would consider the 
Northwest more profitable to locate in fer 
honey production than Southern Illinois. I 
took your advice and have never been away. 

1. Would you say that it would be possi- 
ble to rear queens on a commercial scale in 
the vicinity of Metropolis, Ill? You no 
doubt are not familiar with the fact that 
Massac County has become a very import- 
and fruit producing center since I left there, 
and I see by the county paper they are 
boosting a million peach trees by 1927. As 
nearly as I recollect, fruit bloom comes in 
about the 20th of April, and we want our 
queens out here about the first of May. 

The question that is most doubtful to me 
is, do they have better weather for mating 
in Alabama, Louisiana, Texas and Califor- 
nia than in Southern Illinois? 

2. We are planning to organize a co-opera- 
tive marketing association § in Gallatin 
County, Mont., to sell all honey under one 
label, and would appreciate a suggestive 
label for this purpose. 

8. Is there a way to label the 60-Ib. cans 
with the apiary number, same as comb 





is labeled? Ink stamp will not do 
rubbed off. Small metal tag 

printed, but they will  b: 
removed, if attached with sma! 


honey 
too easily 
could be 
so easily 
wire, 

4. Would also be pleased to have outline 
for a modern liquefying plant with a capac 
ity of 10,000 pounds daily. 

MONTANA. 


Answers.—1. It would surely be possibl 
to rear queens for sale in southern Illinois 
at the 37th degree, but I believe it must b: 
still more profitable in the Southern States 
between the 30th and 35th. Their spriny 
is so much If I wanted to rais¢« 
or bees by the 
south 
south end of Illinois. 


earlier. 
pound, for sale, | 


farther than the 


queens 
would surely go 

2. It is very difficult to suggest a label 
The principal thing that you should keep i: 
view is to make it easy to read, so that any- 
you have 
that you 


one who goes by may know that 
an organization of beekeepers and 
sell good honey. 

5. There is no reason why 60-pound can 
may not be labeled, either on top or on the 
side. But as honey is rarely retailed out of 
a large can, the label does not need to be 
elaborate; the should te 
that it shows exactly what it contains and 
guarantee quality of the product. As I un- 
derstand it, you have very good honey in 
those northern states. 

4. It would be to give you 
an outline of a liquefying plant for 10,000 


only requirement 


impossible 
pounds of honey daily, for that represents 
about 20 barrels. If you wish to erect such 
a plant you had best have a capable man 
visit some of the plants in the East. What 
melt the 
without having it exposed too long to heat 


you require is to honey quickly 


or to too high a temperature. 


ROBBERS, OR SICK BEES? 

Is there such a_ thing as undeveloped 
worker bees? I have a hive of Italian bees 
and for the last two weeks I have noticed 
the workers carrying out a number of vfry 
small bees, these they fight until they either 


kill or carry off. I thought at first they 
were some species of robbers, as they are 
much smaller, are not covered with hair 


and with the exception of one yellow stripe 
near the center of body are black. I never 
see any of them enter the hive, so I gave 
up the idea of robbers. 

An old bee man here tells me they are 
young bees not fully developed. 

Do you think this is “May Disease,” and 


would you recommend the remedy as de- 
scribed on page 171, Journal, April, 1925? 
ILLINOIS. 


those 
“May 
as a rule, the bees that 


that 
because, 
suffer of that dis- 
ease lose their hairs. In England a similar 


Answer.—Yes, might be bees 


have suffered of Disease,” 


found to have a bacillus whien 
“Bacillus 
were attacked lost their hairs. 
thing 


disease was 
they called 
bees that 

One 


bee man 


depili,”” because the 


very certain is that your old 


who says they are young bees is 


posted, for bees are 
hairy. But I have heard box hive 
beekeeper say that those small dark 
The trouble is that 
inside of a 
that 


not well young very 

many a 

bee > 

they 
‘ 


hive and try ‘o 
takes 


were young ones. 
rarely see the 
judge of everything place from 
the outside. 

Quite often also, bees that are sleek and 
hairless are robber bees who have lost thei: 
their 


hive and getting caught by 


hairs in practice of slipping in the 
the guards. 
these bees 


believe it is 


I believe you will see disap- 


pear shortly. I do not worth 
while to do anything about it. They are not 


usually numerous. 
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TRANSFERRING TO LARGE HIVES 


1. Would it be practical to transfer bees 
from an eight or ten frame hive of the old 
style to a Modified Dadant hive, frames 
filled with foundation, at the end of the 
honeyflow? The reason I am asking the 
question in this way is that I expect to ob- 
tain some bees in the near future, which will 
be at the end of the main honeyflow. Of 
course, there will be buckwheat later on in 
the summer from which they could probably 
get their winter stores, if I don’t get suffi- 
cient honey with the hives when I buy 
them. 

2. I expect to transfer them to the new 
hive by fitting the new hive tightly on top 
of the old hive. Is this the proper way? I 
think that then the bees could carry all the 
honey into the new hive above and the 
emerging brood, if any, could also travel 
into the new hive. 

3. After the queen is known to be in 
the new hive above, must a queen excluder 
be used between the two hives to keep the 
queen from laying eggs in the lower hive? 

4. In wintering bees out-doors if they are 
packed with say ten inches of dry shavings 
inside a waterproof and windproof box, will 
there be any danger of moisture drippping 
from the inside of the hive cover onto the 
cluster of bees? 

5. Why is it that in fixing comb honey 
foundation in sections that an open space 
is left between the two pieces of founda- 
tion? Couldn’t it be all in one piece? 

6. Would it be feasible to increase the 
size of the colony in fall for better winter- 
ing by taking away all honey and feeding 
heavy on syrup to induce the queen to lay 
heavily to produce young bees? 

WISCONSIN. 
under the 
stances I believe it will be all right to trans- 


Answers.—1. Yes, circum- 
fer the bees into the larger hives towards 
the end of the honeyflow, putting the queen 
below on combs of foundation and leaving 
the old hive on top until all the brood is 
hatched. After that, you may do as you 
please with the old hive. 

2 and 3. I doubt that putting the new 
hive on top would be as good as I have 
stated, because it would be a great deal of 
trouble for the bees to transfer all that 
honey. Besides, you should make sure of 
the queen in the new hive and use a queen 
excluder between. 

4. With 10 inches of dry shavings in a 
there would be but little 
humidity condensing. But we 
have had a great deal of trouble with hives 
That was 
There 


is, of course, quite a little evaporation from 


waterproof box, 
danger of 


packed in 3 inches of sawdust. 
during a very long and cold winter. 


the bees. But if you have some sort of ab- 
sorbing cushion at the top, over the clus- 
ter, this will absorb the moisture. 

5. If you try to use foundation in one 
piece, clear down to the bottom, you will 
see that it 
makes a bulging comb. The little space is 
to take care of that. If bees did not load 
up the comb with their weight before the 
foundation is worked out, there would be 


always stretches a little and 


no trouble. But in the nature of their work 
they cannot well avoid weighting it down, 
and the space allows for the slight stretch- 
ing that takes place. 

6. It will never hurt to have the queen 
breed some in the fall, but it is not neces- 
ary to remove the honey. Just feed them 
on sugar syrup, so that they will fill all 
available cells around the brood. Do not 
wait too late to do so. That is the way 
the Canadians do whose bees have to stay 
in the hive so long. Sugar syrup is better 
winter food than honey but honey is better 
breeding food than syrup so they will need 
That is why 


removing any of the 


ome of that honey in spring. 
we do not advise 


honey. 


for July, 1926 





KEEPING BEES SHORT TIME 

If I catch a swarm would it be all right 
to make abox and hang some extracting 
frames in with full foundation ? W ould 
the bees make honey in this or would they 
start brood rearing? I figured if they 
would make honey right away I would kill 
them after the honeyflow and get the honey, 
as I don’t care for the bees. 

N. DAKOTA. 

Answer.—A swarm hived with a queen on 
a lot of foundation, will both rear brood and 
gather honey. If you were to wait a wevk 
or so, then kill 


have to rear another and meanwhile would 


their queen, they would 
probably fill the combs with honey. If you 
killed the 
them, they would likely 
to the hive they 


reared 


queen immediately on hiving 
leave and go back 
came from. If they 


young queens, they might swarm 


unless you destroyed all queen cells but 


one. It all depends upon the season J 
have seen colonies that became queenle 
fill the combs so full of honey that there 


was no room for brood. 


PACKAGE BEES 


1. I want to buy some package bees 
from the South. I have always bought 
three-pound packages. I have been think- 
ing of getting three-pound packages, have 
them shipped in the middle of April, then, 
two or three weeks later, have one-pound 
queenless packages arrive to unite with 
each one. Just how long would you wait 
to have the one-pound packages come? 

My idea is this: Three pounds of bees 
will start them as good as more. Then, 
when the queen has about as much brood 
as they can cover, and perhaps the older 
bees begin to die off, that additional pound 
of bees will help them to build to maximum 
strength in time for the clover honey flow. 

2. What time do you think is best to 
unite a queenless one-pound package to a 
weak wintered-over colony? 

WISCONSIN. 

Answers.—1l1. I do not like the idea of 
getting a one-pound package of bees later 
I would prefer to get them at once. Queen- 
less bees do not travel quite as safely as 
Then there is 
some chance of loss in uniting those queen- 


queenright bees. always 


less bees to the queenright bees later. How- 
ever, I must say that I do not know anv- 
thing about it positively and it may work 
better than I imagine. I would get them 
not later than two weeks after the other 
because in three weeks the young bees will 
begin to emerge from the cells and the 
colony will 


naturally rapidly if 


they have had sufficient food and the queen 


increase 


is prolific. 

2. I would unite a queenless colony to 
a queenright one as early as I could afte: 
winter. We always did so 


USING FORMALIN 

I have read the article on foulbrood and 
its treatment in the February American Bee 
Journal, on page 68, and would like to try 
the same solution on some combs that I 
have that need disinfection. jut as I have 
never had any experience with formalin, I 
would like to know where to get it and 
what to ask for, so as to get the proper 
solution for this purpose. 
2. Would it not be a good plan to put 
the hive body and all in the solution, so 
as to kill the spores which may be on the 
hive body itself? OHIO. 

Answers.—1. I believe it will be better 
for you to buy the solution already pre- 
pared, with the instructions, from Dr. Hurt 
zelman, rather than try to prepare it your- 
self. See the advertisements in the bee 
magazines. 

2. No, it would require too much solu- 
tion to use it for disinfecting the hive 
bodie They may be singed with the flame 


of a tinner’s torch, which you can easily 


borrow 


It takes but a few min 


from a tinner or 


from a plumber. 
utes to do this. 


PLAN FOR INCREASE 


Desiring to make 
spring, and as I run my 
how would it do to lift 
and put in the upper 
cluder between them 
twenty-four hours set 
the two frames with br 
and place on a new 
would it be safe to 
queen? Could I make t 
them the queen at the 


ome increase this 
bees in two stories, 
two frames of brood 

tory, put an ex- 
and in twelve or 
off the story with 
ood and all the bees 
stand ? How soon 
introduce a laying 
he division and give 
same time? If you 


know a better plan, please let me know. 


Answer.—tThere are 


making increase, and a 


NEVADA. 
dozens of ways of 


n entire number of 


the American Bee Journal might be filled 


with good descriptions 
the subject. 

Your proposal is g£00 
although it is quite lik 
not add any bees to tho 
your colony or nucleu 
in bees, because it wot 
bees, as they would KC 
where they had learnec 


left the nucleus in the 


colony then this nucleu 


necessary 
add some young bees, 
hanging to the combs 
from the other 


taining them. It is we 


surplus of field workers. 


without exhausting 


d, to make nucleus, 
ely that, if you did 
se on the two combs, 
would be too weak 
ild lose all the field 
» back to the stand 
i to alight. If you 
»> place of the main 

would get an un- 
Better 
in addition to those 


, by shaking some 


combs in the hive con- 


ll also to give them 


combs of brood nearly ready to hatch. 


To make queen int: 
better to cage the new 
for at least twenty-fou 
depends upon the condi 
it is good, there never 
there is no honey comi 
tions of this kind are 


oduction safe, it is 
queen given them, 
r hours. But much 
tion of the crop. If 
is much trouble; if 
ng in, all manipula- 


more or less pre- 


carious, unless the hives are well supplied 


with honey. I would 
at least on 
will give you the gene 
cannot be imparted in 
quiry. 

EXTRACTING FROM 


I am asking your a 


urge that you read 


textbook on beekeeping, which 


ral information that 


a reply to an en- 


CROWDED HIVE 


ivice on 45 colonies 


in modified Dadant hives Il have them in 


excellent condition witk 
blocked with honey fre 
cept the pace occupied 
take off the upers in 
want to know which is 
the combs on each side 
the brood chamber alone 
during the month of 

»w in September and 
flow fail we feed ig 





1 young queens and 
ym side to ide ex- 
with brood. I will 
about 10 days and 
the best, to extract 
of the brood or let 
’ We have a dearth 
August with a fall 
October. If the fail 


ar. So which would 


su advise me to do, as I expect to follow 


your advice? 

Answer If you are 
crop, and it is usually 
will be best to remove 
from the brood chamb 
very much crowded, be 
then be able to breed 
those 


brood nest 


extracted combs 
Otherwise, 
have enough room to 
Bear in mind that 


da from the time the 


field bee can work in the field 


will be laid at the end 


field worker for Sep 


VIRGINIA. 
fairly ure of a fall 
very good honey, it 

ome of the honey 
er, if the colony is 
cause the bees will 
more, if you place 
in the center of the 
the queen would not 


lay. 


it takes about 35 
egg is laid until the 
So eggs that 
of July will produce 


tember 15th That 


hould give you an idea of what you had 


best do 

Of course, if your | 
of tore by the end of 
feed them sugar 
ter very well on sugar 
o good as honey for 


pring. 


ee hould be short 


the crop you should 


yrup for winter. They win- 


yrup, but it is not 


brood rearing in the 
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Golden Queens and Banded Bees 


____. $1.00 each 
$1.50 each 


Untested queens 
Tested queens__ 
(EE UL le 
Nucleus __.__$1.50 per frame 
Bees inspected; free from disease. 


J. W. SHERMAN 
Valdosta, Ga. 





MONTANA & NORTHWEST 


Lewis ‘“‘Beeware,” Dadant’s Wired 
Foundation, Woodman Smokers. 
Cans and Glass Honey Containers 

Write for Catalog. 
Service. 


B. F. SMITH, JR., 
Fromberg, Mont. 


Quality. 





BEE 
ESCAPE 
SAVES 
HONEY 
TIME 
MONEY 


PORTER 





For sale by all dealers. 
If no dealer, write factory. 


R. & E. C. PORTER, Mffrs., 
Lewistown, Ill., U. S. A. 


(Mention Am. Bee Journal when writing). 











KANSAS BEEKEEPERS 


Lewis Beeware, Dadant’s Wired 
Foundation at catalog prices. 


KENNEDY & SONS 
1809 Tenn. St., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 








JOSEP 
SE 





726 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


HONEY Wanted, comb and extrac- 
ted, any quantity 











BOOKING ORDERS } 
for high-grade three-banded Italian 
bees and queens; 2-lb. package with 
select untested queen, $4.50; dis- 
count on quantity. Select untested, 
$1.00, $10.00 per dozen; select tested 
queen, $1.50. Inspector’s certificate 
with each. 

J. ALLEN, Catherine, 











Alabama 
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A SILENT VISITOR 


Garter snakes have lived under the 
hive stands in my apiary for years 
and I have often wondered why they 
were there. I have never known 
them to eat bees nor yet have I heard 
them accused of doing so. Perhans 
the cool shelter was reason enough. 

The garter snakes are the most 
common of our American reptiles, 
being found in almost all parts of 


the extremity of the reptile. At first 
glance one seemed to see a most 
amazing creature. The head and 


forelegs of a toad with the long and 
slender body of the snake offered a 
striking combination. I have always 
regretted my failure to secure a pho- 
tograph. When the toad was re- 
lease he seemed little the worse for 
his narrow escape. 





the country. They are harmless and 
on the whole are useful in their hab- 
its. Just why so many folks think 
it necessary to kill every snake they 
see is beyond my _ understanding. 
The garter is a slender and graceful 
snake which never shows fight but al- 
ways slips quietly away in the grass 
when disturbed. One of the most 
comical sights I ever saw was a big 
garter snake swallowing a toad. The 
toad was too big for the availabie 
space and it seemed impossible to 
get him down. The toad had been 
partly swallowed and only his front 
legs were still outside. One leg 
stuck out at each side of the mouth 
and the head of the toad appeared as 


Exports of Honey Increase; 
Imports Decrease 


Official trade statistics published 
in Foreign Commerce and Navigation 
of the United States show that our 
exports of honey increased from 
2,086,008 pounds, valued at $236,- 
558 in 1923 to $5,013,760 pounds 
value at $529,102 in 1924, or about 
150 per cent gain. Our imports of 
foreign honey decreased from 364,- 


970 pounds in 1923, valued at $28,- 


Every wet summer we have dozens 
of the garter snakes at Sunset 
Ranch, where they gather about the 
shallow ponds. They feed to a large 
extent upon tadpoles, frogs and in- 
sects and congregate in the wet 
meadows. One summer they became 
so numerous in the ponds that the 
boys were nervous about going in 
swimming. 

They reproduce rapidly, the young 
being born alive in litters of from a 
dozen to more than fifty. Since they 
feed upon mice as well as upon toads, 
neither of which is helpful to the 
bees, they appear to be useful in 
the apiary. 

Frank C. Pellett. 


656, to 276,514 pounds, valued at 
$37,624, in 1924, a decline of about 
30 per cent as to quantity, although 
we paid more for the foreign honey 
purchased. 

Improved demand from the United 
Kingdom, Germany, Netherlands, 
and Belgium contributed most large- 
ly to this increase of American honey 
exports. Exports to Canada, Austria 
and Norway, who took more than 
100,000 pounds each in 1923, fell off. 
—Confectionery Foreign Trade 
News. 
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Ridding the Combs of Pollen 
wetate i = 


There were several articles in the 
Bee Journals concerning excess pol- ‘if 9 
len stored in combs and how to clean TAKE A BEE LINE 10 LARGER SALES 
‘st them, but there was no practical 
st suggestion that would accomplish 
id results. Pollen carried into the hives 
nd and stored in the brood chamber 
a combs becomes a hindrance for the 
ys bees to expand the brood nest, and 
0- we find it sometimes packed firmly 
'e- in cells and capped over with little 
or honey below the cappings. It is very 
common to find large quantities in 
the fall not capped, which dries so 
hard that the bees very seldom make 
use of it in the spring, especially if 
new pollen is coming in plentiful. 

Such pollen-filled combs, if located 
in the center of the brood chamber, 
become a barrier for the expansion 
of brood rearing, forming a division 
board, and if placed on the outside 
in the brood chamber the bees make 
very little use of them. 







BY ADOPTION 
OF 


STANDARD Jil 
HONEY JARS 





These days of foulbrood period 
the majority of the beekeepers have 
a tank for dipping combs into the 
formalin solution, and we, use simi- 
lar tank to dip such combs filled with - a 
pollen into a solution of salt and 
water. The salt water penetrates 
the hardened pollen in the cells and 
in two or three days’ time it can be 
extracted or washed out with a gar- 
den hose or spray pump, using a fine DISTRIBUTORS: 
- spray discharge over the comb until 
ot same is washed out clean. The : 
capped honey or pollen in those Hoffman & Hauck, Ozone Park, N. Y. 
on combs do not have to be disturbed, - G. Woodman Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
“a as the bees will take care of it dur- 
rt ing the time. The excess water used 
with the spray can be extracted. 
1e With this method the good bee . I. Root Company of Chicago, Chicago, II. 
in combs are saved without any damage The A. I. Root Co, Leonia, N. J. 

being done to the bees in cleaning, 
ved as they do like some of the salt water 
a that might be left in the cells, and 
"y they will clean them very quickly. 
3, Nebraska. 








The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 
1e€ 


A 
A. I. Root Company of Iowa, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
A. I. Root Company of St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn 
A. I. Root Company of Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. 
A. I 

The 

M. H. Hunt & Son, Lansing Mich. 

F. 


Coombs & Son, Brattleboro, Vt 














Honey Demonttration Hazel-Atlas Glass Company 


Honey is used little enough in Wheeling W. Va. 
public demonstrations to housewives, 


- therefore recognition such as was 
given by Miss Jessie M. De Both, who 
at [A\ [s\ 


conducted cooking schools in the dif- 





























it ferent sections of Chicago for the 

‘h Chicago Daily News, is welcome. 

y These cooking schools were at- 

d tended by thousands of women; they —~ 
filled armories and big auditoriums. The Engravings Appearing in this Publication are made by the 

8, Interest was high because local or- 

P= 


ganizations co-operated, down to the ‘ 4 
y Girl Scouts and Camp Fire Girls. Waterloo Engraving & Service Company 
ia Waterloo, lowa 


Later the recipes used at these 

















: schools were published by request. Makers of Metal Engravings and Electrotypes. Designs Furnished for Letterheads, 
m One of them was “Hutty Cutty Gin- Labels, Etc. We do no Printing. 

ger cookies,’ which called for one WRITE IF YOU NEED DESIGNS 

and one-half cups of honey. — 
al 
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NORTH DAKOTA A BEE PARADISE 


North Dakota leads in the production of sweet clover seed. 


Acreage of sweet clover is increasing rapidly. Many farm- 


ers grow it for soil improvement alone; hundreds grow it for pasture and thousands of acres are grown for seed. Fol- 


lowing is the acreage grown in 1925 in a group of eastern North Dakota counties: 


GRAND FORKS COUNTY 
CASS COUNTY 
NELSON COUNTY 


Conditions in North Dakota are ex- 
tremely favorable for bees; warm, 
sunny days and cool nights promote 
a large flow of nectar. It is claimed 
that honey production is as high as 
200 pounds to the acre from sweet 


Write for FREE BOOK on the 


27,053 Acres 
20,265 Acres 
16,312 Acres 


clover. North Dakota has a honey- 
producing season on sweet clover 
from June until October. Honey of 
the finest clear quality is produced. 
In the past five years beekeeping in 


RAMSEY COUNTY - 
TOWNER COUNTY 
PEMBINA COUNTY ---_----- _ 


‘ Sidaniabeseniniibiiisal . 24,782 Acres 
7 Nay no ._.._18,280 Acres 
15,120 Acres 


North Dakota has increased 700 to 
14,000 colonies. Bee authorities and 
experienced beekeepers predict that 
North Dakota will soon be one of the 
leading states in bees and honey. 

. 


agricultural resources of North Dakota and full information about 


LOW ROUND TRIP HOMESEEKERS EXCURSION RATES. 


E. C. Leedy, Dept. J. 


{ GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
| St. Paul, Minnesota 
































LEAHY MFG. 
J. W. ROUSE, Mexico, Mo. 


that you use. 


W. R. PERRY, CO., Omaha, Nebr. 


MR. BEEKEEPER— 


We have a large plant especially equipped to manufacture the supplies 
We guarantee all materials and workmanship. 
anywhere. We allow early order discounts and make prompt shipments. 
Write for free illustrated catalog today. We pay highest cash prices and 


trade for beeswax. 





co., 90 Sixth Street, Higginsville, Missouri 
A. M. HUNT & SONS, Goldthwaite, Texas, Distributors 





We ship 
































long been needed. 


NEW TRANSLATION 


“Huber’s New Observations on Bees” 


by FRANCOIS HUBER 


The blind naturalist who first thoroughly investigated the mysteries of 


the hive and made them clear to us. 


Contains also the later investigations of Pierre Huber, son of Francois.— 


Two volumes in one. 


TRANSLATED BY C. P. DADANT 


Over 200 pages 





Beautifully bound. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


Because the earlier English translations were both incomplete and inaccu- 
rate, this carefully worked out translation from Huber’s original French has 
To C. P. Dadant, French is a mother tongue, but he brings 
to the translation a splendidly clear English. 


Price $3.00, postpaid. 
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What’s In a Name? 


There seems to be a great deal of 
confusion due to the similarity of 
names of workers in the beekeeping 
field, whose surname begins with the 
letter “P.” " 

There is Paddock, Park, Parker, 
Parks, Pettit, Pellett and Phillips, 
and the man who is not well ac- 
quainted with them finds it hard to 
tell who is who among the ‘‘P’s” 

F. B. Paddock is the present State 
Apiarist of Iowa and head of the bee- 
keeping work at the Iowa College of 
Agriculture. O. Wallace Park is as- 
sociated with Paddock at the Iowa 
institution and is engaged primarily 
in research. R. L. Parker, formerly 
of Iowa, is in charge of beekeeping 
work at the Kansas College of Agri- 
culture, while H. B. Parks is in 
charge of the Texas Experimental 
Laboratory near San Antonio. 

Morley Pettit formerly was Provin- 
cial Apiarist of Ontario, but is now 
engaged in commercial honey pro- 
duction at Georgetown. E. F. Phil- 
lips, formerly in charge of the bee- 
keeping work in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, is head 
of the Apicultural Department at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. Frank C. Pellett, Field Editor 
of the American Bee Journal, was 
formerly State Apiarist of Iowa. 

Since C. F. Patterson, Horticultur- 
ist of the University of Saskatche- 
wan at Saskatoon, has added bee- 
keeping to his other duties, he will 
probably find himself confused with 
the others of this group. R. H. Pet- 
tit, Entomologist at the Michigan 
College, also gets mixed in with the 
others at times, even though he is 
not directly engaged in beekeeping. 





Honey In Demand In Norway 


S. Bertrand Jacobson, American 
Consul at Oslo, Norway, reports that 
the demand for honey in Norway is 
not subject to seasonal fluctuations, 
but that a steady demand for it ex- 
ists, not only as an article of food 
but as an ingredient in locally manu- 


factured confectionery and cough 
medicines. Limited quantities are 
produced domestically, which is 


usually blended with imported honey 
and retailed in glass jars containing 
from one-half to two pounds. The 
quality in principal demand is known 
as “white orange.” 





Russian Edition of the 
“Honeybee” 


We have secured a few copies of 
the Russian edition of our book, 
translated from the French. It is in 
stiff paper covers. The price is the 
same as that of the English and 
French editions. 
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TENNESSEE-BRED QUEENS 


Sixty-six Years with Bees and Fifty-four Years a Queen 








Breeder. Breed Three-Band Italians Only 
= = Nov. Ito Junel | _JuneltoJuly! _ | July l to Nov. 1 
[oe 2 2 1 6 12 1 6 12 
ee $200$850 $1500| $150 $750 $13 50; $125 $650 $11 50 
Select Untested ___- _- 950 1800, 1 75 9 00 15 00; 1 50 7 50 13 50 
, aa 1650 3000; 2 50 12 00 22 00; 200 10 50 18 50 
Select Tested_ 350 1950 3500 3080 16 50 30 00| 2 75 15 00 21 00 








Select tested, for breeding, $7.50. 
The very best queen, tested for breeding, $15.00. 


I sell no bees by the pound or nuclei, except with high-priced 
teste and breeding queens. 


Queens for export will be carefully packed in long-distance 
cages, but safe delivery is not guaranteed. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tenn. 
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Dittmer Foundation 


We make a specialty of working your wax into foundation 
for you, and now is the best time to plan for next season. 
Write us for samples and prices. Our foundation is made of 
pure beeswax only. A full line of supplies. Write us for 
quantity prices. 


GUS DITTMER COMPANY, Augusta, Wisconsin 


A} 




















Bright Three Band Italian Queens 


Every queen a good 
furnished with each 


Guaranteed in every way. 
queen. Introducing cage 
queen. Let’s introduce 
May and June: 
ter June: 
75 cents each. 

Send for price list on bees, 
cages. 


J. F. DIEMER, route 3 Liberty, Mo. 


‘em right. Untested, 


1, $1.25; 6, $6.60; 12, $18.00. Af- 
1, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $10; 560 or more, 


tested queens and 

















Beekeepers Take Notice 


For thirty years we have specialized in the manu- 
facture of Sections from the whitest selected 
Wisconsin basswood 


We also manufacture hives, supers, frames and 
shipping cases 


Write for our free illustrated catalog 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 
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Every ounce of this 
re-processed Water 


ij FORMALIN 
SOLUTION 


measures up to a 
given standard of 
strength and purity 





For sterilizing combs infected with 
AMERICAN FOULBROOD it is the 
Cheapest Dependable Disinfectant. 


THE DIAMOND MATCH CO., 
Pierce Bldg., St. Louis Mo., Agents 
THE D. & B. CHEMICAL CO. 


800 E. 37th St. Portland, Oregon 





WESTERN BEEKEEPERS 


can save money by ordering Lewis 
BEEWARE and Dadant’s Foundation 
from us. Write for illustrated price 
list. We buy beeswax. 


THE COLORADO HONEY PRODUCERS’ ASS'N 
DENVER, COLORADO 





MOTT’S NORTHERN BRED 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


All select queens. No disease. Replace free 
all mismated queens. Safe arrival insured. 
Satisfied customers now 21 years. List free. 
Select untested, $1.25 till June Ist; $1.00 
thereafter. Select tested, $2.00. Virgins 
50c. Michigan bounded on the north and 
east by Ontario, Canada. 


E. E. MOTT & SON, Glenwood, Mich. 








First Lesson In Beekeeping 


By C. P. Dadant 


In this volume 
the author has 
Pocicaxvant tried to give the 
safest guidance he 
knows to those in 
their first years of 
beekeeping. It is 
intended to an- 
swer most of the 
questions of the 
beginner, and _ it 
seems to have succeeded, as the book 
has a large sale. 


, —— 

















» ©. DADANT 
is 


Attractive cloth binding; 167 pages; 
178 illustrations. 


Price $1.00, postpaid. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 





Meetings and Events 


Dadant Memorial 


Program for the Dadant Memorial 
Chautauqua to be held at Platteville, 
Wis., at the home of Mr. N. E. 
France, August 17 to 20: 


Tuesday—Wisconsin Day—Aug. 17 
N. E. France, Chairman 
Morning— 
9 :00—Registration, assignment of 


tents and camp sites, rooms, etc. 
Afternoon— 

Announcements. 

1:30—Address of Welcome— 


Mayor of Platteville. 

1:45—Response for Beekeepers— 
Jas. Gwin, President of the Wiscon- 
sin State Beekeepers’ Association, 
Madison. 

2 :00—Historical 
France, Platteville. 

2:30—Pioneer Beekeepers I have 
Known—C. P. Dadant, Hamilton, IIl. 

3:00—Influence of Weather on 
Nectar Secretion—J. I. Hambleton, 
Washington, D. C. 

4:00—Business 
Wisconsin State 
ciation. 


Review—N. E. 





the 


Asso- 


session of 
Beekeepers’ 


Wednesday—Minnesota Day— 
August 18 


Prof. Francis Jager, Chairman 


Morning— 

9 :00—Announcements. 

9:15—How Honey Can Be Mar- 
eted at Regulgr Prices at All Times 
—Geo. Jacobson, Kaukauna. 

9:30—Co-operative Marketing in 
Rock County, Wisconsin—S. J. Ries- 
terer, Janesville, Wis. 

9:35—Fond Du Lac County’s Co- 
operative Marketing Association—A. 
J. Schultz, Ripon. 

10:00—Save the Geese That Lay 
the Golden Eggs—E. W. Atkins, 
G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis. 

10:30—The Cost of Marketing— 
G. H. Cale, Hamilton, III. 

11:00—Reaction of the Public to 
Honey in Prepared Food—Miss Ma- 
litta D. Fischer, Madison. 
Afternoon— 


1:30—Principles of Marketing— 
H. H. Bakken, Madison. 

2:30—Factors Which Affect the 
Marketing of Honey from the Stand- 
point of the Beekeeper, the Dealer 
and the Consumer—H. F. Wilson 
and C. D. Adams. 


(The period from 2:30 to 4:30 
will be given over to a conference on 
the practical phases of marketing 
honey. This will include a general 
discussion of the problem, a demon- 
stration of grading according to the 
western and the eastern systems, and 
the application of grading to mar- 
keting.) 











Thursday—lIllinois Day—August 19 
C. P. Dadant, Chairman 
Morning— 
9:00—Announcements. 
9:15—Memorials and Their Pur 
pose—H. F. Wilson. 
10:00—-Memorial Address—N. E 
France. 
11:00—Historical Review—F. W 
Muth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
11:30—Influence of Chas. Dadant 
& Son on Practical Beekeeping Meth- 
ods—G. S. Demuth, Medina, Ohio. 
Afternoon— 
1:30—History of Chas. Dadant & 
Son—H. C. Dadant, Hamilton, IIl. 
2:00—Memories of My Boyhood 
Days—C. P. Dadant. 
3:00—Reception to Mr. and Mrs. 
Dadant, and the family, so that you 
can meet them personally. 
7:00—Memorial Picnic. 





Friday—lIowa Day—August 20 
F. B. Paddock, Chairman. 
Morning— 

A special conference of Apiary In- 
spectors will be held _ separately, 
from 9:00 to 12:00 o’clock, outside 
the pavilion. 

9 :00—Announcements. 

9:05—Opening Address by H. B. 
Wilson, Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture and Immigration for the State 
of Louisiana. 

9:30—The History of Beekeeping 
in Iowa—N. Williamson, Bronson, 
Iowa. 

10 :00—Beekeeping 
Illinois, V. G. Milum, 





Problems in 
Beekeeping 


Department, University, of [Illinois 
Champaign, III. 
10:30 — Demonstration Apiary 


Work in Iowa—A. D. Worthington, 





Iowa. 
11:00—Shipping and Care of 
Package Bees—T. W._ Burleson, 


Waxahachie, Texas. 

11:30—Memories of Early Inspec- 
tion Days—N. E. France. 
Afternoon— 

1:30 — Bee Disease Problems 
Which Can be Undertaken in the 
New Intermountain Region Labora- 
tory—Jas. I. Hambleton. 

2:00—North Dakota’s Quarantine 
Against Bees on Combs; Why Placed 
and How Administered—J. A. Mun 
ro, N. D. Agricultural College, Far 
go, N. D. 


2:30—Apiary Inspection in Lou 
isiana—W. E. Anderson, Bato 


Rouge, La. 
3:00—Iowa’s Experience with Be 
Disease Control by Educational 
Methods—F. B. Paddock, Ames, Ia. 
3:30—The Place of Chemical Dis- 
infectants in Area Clean-up Cam- 
paigns—S. B. Fracker, Madison. 
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Picnic Meeting of Empire State 
Federation 


19 The joint summer picnic meeting , ad DYE Ty ie 

of the Empire State Federation of Honey Jars 
Beekeepers’ Co-operative Associa- tad 
tions, Inc., and of the Empire State sagen mere 
Honey Marketing Co-operative As- % aes 
ur- sociation, Inc., will be held on Au- 
gust 6th and 7th. The place of 
E meeting on the first day will be at 
the home of Emil Gutekunst, at 
W. Colden, in Erie County. A program 
of much interest and of great im- 
int portance to the beekeepers of New 
th- York is being arranged by the offi- 
io. cers of these organizations. Details 
will be announced later. 


Honey Producers’ 


League 


& This meeting should be of vital in- 
terest to the large producer of buck- 
od wheat honey. The present situation 

in regard to this commodity is seri- 
rs. ous. A @onservative estimate places 
Ou the carry over of the 1925 crop at 
30 per cent, and because of the ex- 
cessive size of that -crop it means 


| that a very large quantity of buck- / 
wheat honey is still on hand. A pro- Ma é L7 4 A 4) Ho }2 cy Ce ; 

















ject started by the Extension Spe- 
cialist has resulted in a_ thorough 
































[n- canvass of European buyers by the XAMINE a honey comb. See how Mother Na- 
y; Bureau of Foreign and Domestic ture builds each honey cell-—-with six distinct 
ide Commerce. The first carload of sides. Examine a"Diamond I" Honey Jar. It, too, 
buckwheat honey left central New is many sided. Mother Nature's conventional practice 
York the week of May 24th for Am- in using round and cylindrical shapes for fruits, 
3. sterdam, Holland, from an_ order vegetables, tree trunks, etc. is discarded in the honey 
ul. placed with Herschel Jones, the first cell. And the old conventional cylindrical shape for 
ate result of this work. honey jars is discarded in the, many sided fluted 
— design of "Diamond |" Honey Jars. A strong, spark- 
ne Beekeepers’ Library to Purdue ling, inviting container for your product is the result. 
= . The extensive library on beekeep- 2 ounce, 4 pound, | pound and 
in ing of the late Mason J. Niblack, of 2 pound sizes packed in corru- 
ng Vincennes, Ind., consisting of over gated reshipping cases. 
in 100 books and pamphlets, has been 
donated to the Department of Ento- DISTRIBUTORS 
ry mology of Purdue University, by Mr. DADANT & SONS, Hamilton Illinois; S B, | wera ( D.. Watertown, Wisconsin; Albany, New York; 
mn, Niblack’s sister, Miss Sarah L. Nib- ——_Tezarkans, Araneae: Sou ci EY PROGU SERS SisO Soe 
lack, of Indianapolis. Colorado; TEXAS HONEY PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, San Antonio, Texas 
of Mr. Niblack, who, was an ardent 
yn, student of beekeeping, was president TH; P a & 
of the Indiana State Beekeepers’ As- ate (; x ¢ C ~ Al | T[I- 
eC- sociation from the time of the or- INOS = GSS OMPCISf- “4 [ons 
ganization until his death last De- Established 1873 
cember, and it was through his ef- 
_ forts that the State Association se A 
7 meetings and the annual Purdue ° 
a. Beekeepers’ Short Course have been Diamond Bottles 
so successful. N 
ne The bee books are a valuable addi- 
ed tion to the beekeeping facilities at 
n- Purdue University and will form the 
ar- nucleus for a library on the subject, 
which the Purdue authorities hope to 
wu develop. 
0) Ee (= 
Results of West Virginia Meeting U E & N 6, Yancey Hustler strain, bred for business. >} 
e The West Virginia Beekeepers’ Q They are used exclusively by many of the 
al Association held its annual meeting BRIGHT THREE-BAND ITALIANS largest producers in this country and Canada. 
[a. at Huntington May 13. The fore- Select untested, $1.00 each; $10.00 per dozen Select tected 61.50cneh; $15.09 par Conse 
is- noon and part of the afternoon was Prices on quantity lots gladly quoted 
m- given over to talks and round table L CANEY VALLEY APIARIES, BAY CITY, TEXAS 
discussion. Topics of especial inter- \ — 
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Ready to Help Produce Honey 
in Illinois 


Bring your problems here, Illinois bee- 
keepers. We are ready to help you with 
them as well as to supply you with a full 
line of Lewis ‘“‘Beeware” and Dadant’s 
Foundation. 


Yours for Service, 


DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
There is a Lewis-Dadant Dealer Near You 





Top and bottom starters; 
the best way to use sur- 
plus foundation. 
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HONEY CONTAINERS 


2% Ib. cans, per carton of 100 ee 
5 lb. pails, per carton of 50 = .. 3.50 
5 lb. pails, per carton of 100 es . 6.75 
10 lb. pails, per carton of 50 evmena e 


Write for prices on lithographed pails 


Above packed in cartons which are dust proof, light and easy to handle, keep- 
ing your cans and pails clean until you are ready to use them. 


5 lb. pails, per case of 12 . ; a $1.10 
10 lb. pails, per case of 6 aoa aa -90 
60 lb. cans, 1 per case Se .90 
60 lb. cans, 2 per case . 1.25 
Above packed in wooden reshipping cases 
GLASS JARS 
8 oz. honey capacity, Tall or Fluted, per case of 24 $1.05 
16 oz. honey capacity, Tall or Fluted, per case of 24 — ae 
82 oz. honey capacity, per case of 12 95 


All above prices F. O. B. 


Write for prices on large quantities of pails and glass jars, 
and sizes wanted 


WOOD SHIPPING CASES 


Single tier with 2-inch glass fronts 


Reedsville, Wisconsin 
stating number 


10 100 

To hold 12 4%x4% 1%-inch sections $2.95 $25.90 

To hold 24 4%x4% 1%-inch sections _ 3.90 34.50 

To hold 24 4x5 1%-inch sections . 3.60 31.50 
Double tier with, 2-inch glass fronts 

To hold 24 4%x4% 1%-inch sections SS 37.50 


A. H. RUSCH & SON CO., REEDSVILLE, WIS. 
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WHEN YOU WANT 
“AT ONCE’ 

SEND YOUR ORDER TO 
W.R. PERRY CO. 

We have a complete stock of Leahy’s Standard Bee Supplies. We 
make prompt shipments. Your order goes out of Omaha on the 
first train. 

We want to send you our new price list on honey containers. 
Write for our catalog and container list. 

W. R. PERRY CO., Omaha, Nebraska 
1207 Howard Street 
“Our Catalog Prices are Low” 
“4 
352 





in the 
foulbrood law, other needed legisla- 
tion to prevent spray poisoning, and 
the importance of the bee as a pol- 
lenator in the orchard sections.. 

Late in the afternoon the follow- 
ing officers were elected: 


est were proposed changes 


T. K. Massie, President. 

S. A. Moats, Vice-president. 

L. E. Dills, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The following committee was ap- 
pointed to frame a new and better 
foulbrood law: 

T. K. Massie, S. A. Moats, L. F. 
Dills, J. W. Smith, J. B. McGlothlin. 

The next meeting will be held ia 
January at Morgantown, Farmers’ 
Week, at which time a beekeepers’ 
short course will be held. 

Speakers from out of the state at 
the meeting were C. A. Reece and 
C. F. Muth, of Ohio. 

L. E. Dills. 


Idaho State Honey Producers Asso- 
ciation 

At a recent’ session here, the 
Idaho bee men perfected organiza- 
tion of the Idaho State Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association and adopted 
plans for a state-wide marketing or- 
ganization for Idaho honey. R. D. 
Bradshaw, of Wendell, was elected 
President, and C. H. Stinson, of 
Twin Falls, Secretary and Treasurer. 

The meeting was well attended, 
seventy-five honey producers being 
present, including beekeepers and 
representatives of beekeepers’ local 
organizations throughout southern 
Idaho, from Idaho Falls to Payette. 
This region last year was reported 
to have marketed more than 100 car- 
loads of honey. 

It is announced that the next 
meeting of the Idaho bee men will 
be held in Twin Falls November 10 
and 20. 


Beekeeping, a Beginner’s Handbook 


This is the title of a neat Bulletin 
of 12 pages by L. B. Crandall, Api- 
culturist of the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural College, Storrs, Conn. It gives 
the life history of the colony and 
suggestions on how to start in bee- 
keeping. Everything is simple and 
easily understood. Those interested 
in it may perhaps secure the Bulletin 
by writing to the author at the above 
address. 


A County Supported Bee Inspector 
in Genessee County, New York 
Correspondence from John N. De- 

muth, of Pembroke, N. Y., and from 

A. W. Mason, Batavia, N. Y., reports 

the appointment of a county bee in- 

spector with the sum of $500 ap- 
propriated by the County Commis- 
sioners to pay for the work. Genes- 
see County will be the first county 
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in New York State to have its own 
nspector. John Demuth was select- 
ed as inspector and will be deputized 
by the State so as to have full au- 
thority. The local beekeepers 
worked hard for this appointment 
and the funds, and they are to be 
congratulated. If plans carry, Gen- 
essee County will be clean this fall. 


Change in Hoffman & Hauck 

We have just learned that Arthur 
H. Hoffman, of the firm of Hoffman 
& Hauck, has withdrawn all interest 
from this firm, effective June 2. 

Mr. Hoffman is not sure yet just 
what business he will enter, whether 
it will be along beekeeping lines or 
otherwise. 


Seeking Lower Freight Rates on 
North Dakota Honey 

The Fargo Commercial Association 
is co-operating with the honey pro- 
ducers in securing a lower freight 
rate. The rate on honey from North 
Dakota to New York now is $1.57, 
while California only pays $1.37 

California white honey is quoted 
at Hamburg, Germany, at $14.99 per 
hundred weight, which would make 
North Dakota honey between 10c and 
13e f. o. b. North Dakota. The 
rates to these foreign ports, by way 
of Duluth, is $1.68 per ewt. 


Binderup’s Bee Classes 

Vv. W. Binderup, the energetic 
President of the Nebraska Honey 
Producers’ Association, has just 
closed a successful series of two bee 
classes, one in his county, consisting 
of 39 adults, and one in the Minden 
High School, of 23 boys ranging in 
age from 12 to 21. Prizes were 
given, 1st and second, a trip to Lin- 
coln to the Annual Beekeepers’ Con- 
vention, 3rd a ten-frame hive, 4th 
and 5th, a book on bees, and 6th a 
bee knife. All these premiums 
were paid by the local business men. 


F. Dundas Todd 

Word has only recently reached 
this office of the death of F. Dundas 
Todd, of Victoria, British Columbia. 
Mr. Todd was for some time a bee 
inspector in that province and was 
for years a frequent contributor to 
the bee magazines. 

A few months ago the associate 
editor paid a visit to the Todd home 
in Victoria. At that time Mr. Todd 
was in a poor state of health, and, 
due to his advanced age, it was ap- 
parent that he did not have much 
longer to remain. The home over- 
looked a beautiful arm of the Pa- 
cific Ocean and the aged man greatly 
enjoyed the view from the window. 
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BEFORE 


HOT WEATHER— 


NOW IN FACT— 


Order your Heim Bee Ventilators and 


have them on hand before the hot weather 


and expect greater results from your bees. 


More honey per colony when you use 


Write for booklet and 
trial offer 


the Heim Way of ventilating. 


HEIM BEE VENTILATOR CO., Three Rivers, Texas 




















August Lotz Company, Boyd, Wisconsin 


QUALITY 
DEPENDABILITY 


OUR MOTTO 


SERVICE 


SECTIONS 


OUR SPECIALTY 


A full line of other supplies in stock 


Prompt shipment guaranteed 


Write for free catalog 


— | 
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JAY SMITH, 


QUEENS 


July is the ideal month to make increase 
and build up colonies strong for the late 
honeyflow. Our high grade Italians are 
sure to please you. Our catalogue gives 
complete instruction of making increase, 


introducing, etc. 


Prices: 1 to 4 inclusive, $1.50 each; 
5 to 9 inclusive, $1.45 each; 10 to 24 in- 
clusive, $1.40 each; 25 to 49 inclusive, 
$1.35 each; 50 to 74 inclusive, $1.30 each; 
75 to 99 inclusive, $1.25 each; 100 or 
more, $1.20 each. Breeding queens, serv- 
ice guaranteed for season, $10.00 each. 
Every queen guaranteed, 





routes Vincennes, Indiana 
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ALBINOS 


are the most beautiful bees you ever saw—virtually sheiks in the bee world. 
Their white fuzzy coats are very luxuriant. Albinos are extremely gentle, very 
prolific, and as honey gatherers they are unequaled. 


It is a remarkable fact that these bees do not readily hybridize. They retain 
their individuality. In this region they are found in many small, neglected 
apiaries in their purity. Having been neighbors for many years of black bees 
and Italians, they prove to the world that they do have the ability to keep them- 
selves pure and uncontaminated. 


We have had these bees in our yards for over twenty-five years and have 
found them to be better bees in every respect than any Italians that we have 
ever tried. I have the original stock of the noted beekeeper who perfected them 
over forty years ago. 


Try a few of these queens. I know you will be pleased with their appear- 
ance, the character of their workers and their wonderful capacity as honey 
producers. 


I am prepared to furnish Albino queens at the following prices: Untested, 
$2.50 each; dozen lots, $2.00 each. Breeders (limited number), $15.00 each. 
Send for circular. 


Order early. Orders filled in rotation as received. 


Sterling Nusbaum, Taneytown, 


Carroll County, 
Maryland 
































G ~ 
iene Four Helpful Booklets 
wake _ | Any four of the following: 

:, we _ Every Step with Package Bees 
Every Step with American Foulbrood 
Every Step with European Foulbrood 
Every Step in Transferring Bees 
Every Step in Grading Honey 
Every Step in Bottling Honey 
Every Step in Moving Bees 
Practical Outlines—Pictured Step by Step—Choice of Four Free. 
To subscribers who renew or to new subscribers received 
Tear out this ad—Mark booklets wanted—Mail with subscription 
promptly to 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
One year $1.50—Three years $3.00 
— J 











Queens 65c 


Unforseen conditions enable us to make another reduction in prices on bees 
and queens. We now offer them for the balance of the season at only 


65 cents EACH—ONE OR A HUNDRED 
Package bees 1 to 24, $3.50; 25 to 49, $3.25; 50 or more, $3.00 each 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed 


VALLEY BEE & HONEY CO. *°*”™ Weslaco, Texas 














LEININGER’S STRAIN OF ITALIANS ‘"stawets 


Beginning June lst, we will sell queens from this famous strain at the following 
prices: 1 to 5, $1.00 each; 6, $5.50; 12, $10.50; 100, $85.00. Tested, $1.50. 
Breeders, $10.00 each. 


FRED LEININGER & SON, 
Delphos, Ohio. 


——) 




















He was an expert photographer, hav- 
ing been for many years editor of 
a magazine devoted to the art of 
photography. Many of his pictures 
have appeared in the columns of this 
magazine in years gone by. 

Todd appreciated a good joke and 
enjoyed an argument. He was a 
strong contender for the big hive, 
in a region where it is not as yet 
very popular. He enjoyed the friend 
ship and esteem of a wide circle of 
beekeepers, artists and good fellows. 
April 20 is reported to us as the dats 
of his death. 


Leaves Cornell 


R. B. Willson goes to Herschel 
Jones Marketing Service, Inc., sales 
agents for Empire State Honey 
Marketing Co-operative Association. 
Herschel Jones writes: 

“We feel that beekeepers through- 
out the country will be interested in 
our announcing that R. B. Willson, 
of Cornell University, will join our 
staff on August 1 to take charge of 
honey sales. We should perhaps feel 
apologetic to beekeepers and _ bee- 
keeping if we were taking him away 
from apiculture into a purely com- 
mercial field unrelated to honey pro- 
duction, but we firmly believe that 
with our organization his opportu- 
nity for service to that industry will 
not be diminished, but, on the other 
hand, in this day of acute honey 
marketing problems, the opportunity 
will be greatly increased. 

“From the number of times his 
voice has been heard over the radio 
preaching the gospel of the goodness 
of honey, and from the number of 
times there have gone out over his 
name press articles written for the 
purpose of lifting the veil of ignor- 
ance from the mind of the public 
about the value of honey as a food, 
beekeepers have come to know him 
as a champion of their product. 

“Mr. Willson comes to us admir- 
ably trained for this new position. 
He graduated from the College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University in 
1917. There he specialized in bio- 
logical work that enabled him to go 
deeply into the science of beekeep- 
ing, in which field he took extra 
work under Professor E. R. King, to 
prepare himself for a job in com- 
mercial beekeeping. Allowing for 
the time out for war service, when 
he served as first lieutenant of in- 
fantry, he has been in beekeeping 
ever since in New York and Missis- 
sippi, both as honey producer and 
as extension specialist in apiculture. 
In this latter field he won the favor 
and hearty suport of the New York 
beekeepers by devoting much of his 
time to their marketing problems. 
“The addition of Mr. Willson to our 
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staff is due to the requirements of 
an increased volume of business. It 
has been our aim to increase the 
distribution and constumption of 
honey by helpful co-operation with 
honey buyers and packers. Our pur- 
pose is not merely to get rid of 
honey that has to be sold, but to 
build up steadily increasing outlets. 
With Mr. Willson on our staff we 
shall be able to give expert technical 
assistance to the honey buyer in all 
matters relating to packing and use 
of honey. Mr. Willson also brings 
to us an intimate understanding of 
the condition of production. We ex- 
pect to make his services as advisur 
available to beekeepers as far as 
possible, consistent with our primary 
job of selling honey. May we be- 
speak for Mr. Willson the continued 
support of beekeepers in Lis new 
field of service?” 


Mayeux Takes Bride 


Announcement of the marriage of 
Miss Laura Decuir to Mr. Carlos A. 
Mayeux, of Hamburg, Louisiana, 
has recently reached this office. We 
extend congratulations to the worthy 
couple. 





How I Dislodged a Swarm 


From a Porch Column 


The column stands about 14 feet 
high; woodpeckers made a hole at 
the top 2 to 3 inches wide. There 
was a heavy swarm. I put a long 
ladder against the roof eaves; pre- 
pared a hive with empty combs ex- 
cept two which had brood and bees. 
I then put a rope around each end of 
the hive and a long one from the 
two, so as to hang the hive to the 
ladder to bring the entrance about 
two feet from the hole. I then 
set a board for a bridge from hole 
to entrance of hive, daubed it 
with honey, also around’ the 
entrance. Then bored a hole at 
foot of column to admit smoker 
nozzle, smoked hard, tapping all 
around the column; bees ran up, 
gathering in a big cluster all around 
the hole; then I went up with smoker 
and slowly but gently drove them 
like a flock of sheep into the hive. 

This process had to be repeated 
three times; but previous to the repe- 
titions I painted a space all around 
the hole with kerosene to discourage 
the bees from clustering there, and 
made them run in the hive. I closed 
the hole with rags until a carpenter 
came and made a good job of it. 

What I pat myself on the back for 
is the idea of suspending the hive 
with ropes, instead of the great trou- 
ble of building a platform. I also 
used two short ladders to work 
around and up and down that col- 
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ARE YOU ASKING— 


HOW SHALL | SELL MY HONEY ? 


The answer is easy! Beekeepers are fast learning that 
the best market is the home market. Honey packed in 
attractive containers sells best. 


Build up your local market. Decorate your grocers’ shelves 
with rows of your choice honey neatly marked with your attractive label 
If you do not find a stock label in our catalog (it will be sent upon request) 
which meets your needs, send us your ideas and we will put them in color. 
We also furnish stationery, business cards, selling helps, show cards, in fact 
all the printing need of the beekeeper. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 














UEENS 
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Aa 
Buying queens is just a common sense problem. You can buy a pair of shoes 
for a dollar, but you get just a dollar’s worth in wear. The same rule applies to 
queens. You can buy queens for fifty cents, but stop and figure how many 
people sell articles for less than they are worth. We produce good queens, and 
of course we have to get what they are worth or we couldn’t afford to advertise 
their quality. 
PRICES 
Italian queens from the Miller strain. 
July 1 to October 15 
Untested $ .90 each Tested 
Select Untested 1.00 each Select Tested 
Breeders, $5.00 to $25.00 


1.10 each 
1.25 each 


Note we make no reduction for quantities, as we take same pains for large 
order as small. 


GEO. A. HUMMER & SON, PRAIRIE POINT, MISSISSIPPI 











Important to Minnesota and 
Wisconsin Beekeepers 


Save money by ordering Lewis and Dadant goods at fac- 
tory prices from Winona, Brainerd or Graceville, Minn. 


We buy in car lots and ship same day order is received. 
Wired foundation and slotted frames is the greatest inven- 


tion of several years. We like rush orders. 


Standard Lumber Company 


WINONA, MINNESOTA, GRACEVILLE, MINNESOTA, AND 
BRAINERD, MINNESOTA 
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FOREHAND’S ITALIAN QUEENS 
are leaders in honey getting, gentleness and beauty. They have been bred for 

the highest qualities for 33 years 
Untested queens 60c each up to 12; 12 to 25, 55c each 
100 per cent live delivery and perfect satisfaction guaranteed in United States 
and Canada. Write for prices in large quantities. 


N. FOREHAND, GONZALEZ, FLORIDA 





umn. I write this in the hope of it 
being a possible help to someone else 1925 
in the same circumstances. 


A. Mottaz. ers experiments on _ pollination 


~ fruit trees, comparisons between 
Italian and Carniolan bees, alum- 
inum combs, and hives of different 


Canadian Experiments 








port of 16 pages, on the season of 
, which contains several inte:- 
esting experiments. His report cov- 


Mr. C. B. Gooderham, of Ottawa, sizes. It may be had from the De- 


Dominion Apiarist, publishes a re- 


partment of Agriculture, at Ottawa. 
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“Chrysler’s Process Foundation” 


takes no second place in comparative tests. It is not stretched in the milling, 
consequently has more cells to the comb than other processes, made of pure 
beeswax, and refined without acids. We have ample stock and capacity to supply 
large or small orders. Satisfaction guaranteed; 35 years’ experience. Reference, 
Bank of Montreal. Manufacturers of other supplies. Send for catalogue. 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON, Chatham, Ont. 
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GET RUNNING’S QUEENS and GET HONEY 
Choice Italian Stock Guaranteed 
Choice untested laying queens 75c each Choice tested queens $1.50 each 
Write for prices on fifty or more 


All queens sent from Sumtcrville, Alabama address 


DAVID RUNNING, Sumterville, Ala. or Filion, Mich. 


JAY SMITH STRAIN OF ITALIANS 
FOR SALE 


Apiary free of disease, $1 eac! 


J. C. HESTER, Taylorsville, Miss. 
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“THE SPIRIT OF THE HIVE” | 


You have beekeeping books—but have you 
read one devoted to making it more 





Interesting--Delightful--Thoroughly Satisfying? 


Such a book is rare. ‘The Spirit of the Hive,” 
by Dallas Lore Sharpe, is a wonderful revela- 
tion of the true pleasure and poetry of beekeep- 
ing. Dallas Lore Sharpe is both a beekeeper 
and a nature writer with imagination. 


Altogether “‘The Spirit of the Hive” is a book 
in which you, as a beekeeper will find a true and 
lasting pleasure. 





Price, $2.50 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 











Queen Talks | 


By M. J. Deyell, Apiarist. \ 
July a Good Month to Requeen. 
(Talk No. 9) 


Successful beekeepers are agreed in 
their opinion that July is one of the best 
months in which to requeen colonies of 
bees. In most latitudes there is a honey- 
flow on and it is a known fact that 
queens are more easily introduced dur- 
ing a honeyflow than during a dearth of 
nectar. 

Then, too, young, prolific queens when 
introduced during July have ample time 
before late fall to produce populous colo- 
nies of young, vigorous bees to go into 
winter quarters, and, by the way, this 
is an essential requirement for the suc- 
cessful wintering of bees. 

Beekeepers must plan ahead in order 
to have strong colonies for the season 
of 1927. Good queens are very essential, 
if not the most essential factor, in bee- 
keeping. Don’t fail to requeen with the 
best queens obtainable. 


ROOT QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS 


Untested—1 to 9, $1.20 each; 10 to 
24, $1.00 each; 25 to 49, 90c each; 50 to 
99, 80c each; 100 or over, 75c each. 

Select Untested—1 to 9, $1.50 each; 
10 to 24, $1.40 each; 25 to 49, $1.20 
each; 50 to 99, $1.10 each; 100 or over, 
$1.00 each. 

Two-pound Package of Bees—1l1 to 9 
packages, $5.00 each; 10 to 24 packages, 
$4.50 each; 25 or more packages, $4.00 
each. 


The A. I. Root Company 
Medina, Ohio 
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BRIGHT ITALIAN QUEENS | 


A GOOD STRAIN BRED FOR BUSINESS. NONE BETTER. 
SUMMER PRICES 


Untested, 1 to 24, 75c¢ each; 
60c each. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Can ship on receipt of your order. 
Package bees in season. 


25 to 49, 65c each; 50 or more, 


YORK BEE COMPANY, Jesup, Ga. 


| H. F. YORK 








Practical 
Queen-Rearing 


By Frank C. Pellett. 


Queen-rearing Principles made clear. 


105 pages, 40 illustrations. 


Price $1.00, postpaid. 


Hamilton, 


American Bee Journal, ‘Minos 























QUEENS—50c EACH 
Any number 


To advertise our three-banded hustlers 


to the trade, we make this reduced price 
Our queens are from very best Italian stoc! 
and we guarantee satisfaction. Address 


THE COFFEY APIARIES 
Where the Good Queens come from 
Box 8, Whitsett, Texas 
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Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by M. G. Dadant. 


For our July report, we asked reporters to answer the 
following questions: 

1. Condition of bees as compared to last year? 

2. How is the crop so far compared to last year? 

3. What are the prospects? 


CONDITION OF BEES 


Throughout the New England States, as well as New 
York and Pennsylvania, condition of bees is not up to 
the normal of last year. Nor have losses of winter and 
of early spring dwindling been recouped, so that there 
are quantities of combs yet to be covered. 

This extends generally throughout the white clover 
areas, also the Central West. It is possible, however, 
that losses have not been quite so excessive as in the 
New England States. 

In Michigan and Wisconsin bees are in normal condi- 
tion, and possibly a little bit ahead of last year, whereas 
in Minnesota bees are considerably short of condition of 
last year. 

In the southeast section, bees are normal, and perhaps 
a little in advance if anything. 

Bees have come out wonderfully in Texas and are in 
excellent condition, even though the crop so far has not 
been anything like what was expected, owing to rain and 
cold. 

In North Dakota, bees were prevented from getting in 
normal condition as fast as usual on account of very 
heavy winds which have depleted the working force. 
Dandelion, also, did not yield as much as usual, but early 
clovers are now coming in bloom and the colonies are 
rapidly coming into shape for the honeyflow later on. 

In the intermountain territory, bees are considerably 
in advance of last year, owing to the very mild winter 
and excellent spring conditions. 

Arizona and New Mexico report their bees as in nor- 
mal condition, as do Washington, Oregon and California. 


THE CROP SO FAR 

Of course, none of the northern states have a crop so 
far to report, even at this date. 

In the Southeast the crop has been about on a par 
with last year. Louisiana has not had as much honey so 
far as in 1925. 

The prospects in Texas have been excellent right along, 
but the nectar has not been gathered from the fact that 
the weather conditions have not been favorable. It is 
undoubtedly true that as much honey as last year has 
been harvested, but very much less than had been an- 
ticipated beforehand. 

In Arizona and New Mexico it is questionable whether 
as much of a crop has been harvested as in 1925 at the 
same date. 

California’s orange crop was somewhat in excess, pos- 
sibly, of last year, but nothing phenomenal. None of the 
other crops have as as yet been harvested. 

The prospects and the beginning of the other crops, 
however, indicate that California will have a far larger 
crop than in 1925. 

PROSPECTS FOR CROP 

In the New England States the prospects for white 
clover are excellent if there were only sufficient bees to 
gather it. New York reports very fair prospects. 


Pennsylvania and Ohio have been too dry, and clover 
is not benefitted by recent rains to give anything like 
a normal crop. 

In the Southeast conditions are about normal, or pos- 
sibly a little better. 

Louisiana has fair prospects, whereas Texas has excel- 
lent prospects ahead, owing to the favorable weather for 
the growing of nectar-producing plants, especially in the 
cotton regions. 

In Michigan, prospects are very good, only moderate 
in Wisconsin, and very poor in Minnesota, owing to the 
big drouth. In fact, this also is the rule for Nebraska, 
Kansas and the Dakotas, and it is doubtful whether the 
recent rains will have sufficient effect to make any appre- 
ciable change in the situation, except in those locations 
which have sweet clover flow, which will be very much 
improved. 

Indiana will probably have a little more than last year, 
since it had a failure in 1925. However, prospects are 
not flattering. In Illinois no part of the state will have 
any honey to amount to anything, except those sections 
in reach of sweet clover and basswood. 

Missouri is probably shorter than for a number of 
years. Iowa is fair in its sweet clover areas. 

The entire intermountain territory looks good for a 
crop this year. The moderate winter has not only brought 
the bees through in excellent shape, but also brought 
honey-producing plants through in the same condition, 
and if conditions are favorable from now on there is no 
reason why there should not be an excellent crop. North 
Dakota also looks favorable with proper weather condi- 
tions, although bees are probably not in as good condi- 
tion as last year for the gathering of the crop. 

The coastal sections are also reporting much swarm- 
ing and good prospects for the balance of the year. Cali- 
fornia is going to come in as a honey exporting state 
undoubtedly this year, and will have a crop far in excess 
of 1925. 

On the whole, it would appear that the honey crop this 
year would be somewhat in excess of 1925, but it will 
only be because the large honey-producing states are 
favorably situated this year. The central western states, 
which had such a nice crop last year, are wondering 
where honey is to come from, as many are still feeding 
in the white clover sections. The one redeeming feature 
of the central western situation is that sweet clover is 
gradually coming in so as to make the location more 
dependable. 

All in all, conditions are not so flattering for a big 
crop as they appeared to be two months ago. A big 
shrinkage in number of colonies of bees through winter 
losses, together with extreme drouth during the spring 
months, and consequent damage to the clovers as well 
as to other honey plants, have offset to considerable 
degree the earlier flattering prospects. 

Although it is possible that the total crop of the year 
will be larger than in 1925, we cannot predict in advance 
a very large crop. 

Honey is, however, going to have to compete pretty 
stifly this year with fruit, of which there seems to be 
more than a normal crop in practically all sections 
throughout the country, owing to the absence of late 
frosts, which were so bad a year ago. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this department will be 
inserted for 5 cents per word, with no dis- 
counts. No classified advertisements ac- 
cepted for less than 35 cents. Count each 
initial or number as one word. 

Copy for this department must reach us 
not later than the 15th of each month pre- 
ceding date of issue. If intended for classi- 
fied department it should be so stated when 
advertisement is sent. 

As a measure of protection to our readers, 
we require references of all new advertisers. 
To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 

Advertisements of used beekeeping equip- 
ment or of bees on combs must be accom- 
panied by a guarantee that the material is 
free from disease or be accompanied either 
by a certificate of inspection from an au- 
thorized inspector or agreement made to 
furnish such certificate at the time of sale. 





BEES AND QUEENS 














REQUEEN your colonies with Graydon’s 
queens. They will gather honey for you. 
75 cents each, $8.50 per dozen. 
Graydon Bros., Greenville, Ala., Route 4. 


I AM now filling orders for Golden Italian 

queens that are bred for busines and 
gentleness as well as good color. State in- 
spected, delivered safe. Satisfied customers 
every where. Untested, $1.00 each; six for 
$5.25; twelve or more, 75c each. 


Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, 
Randleman, N. C., R. 2. 
SIMMONS QUEENS Golden and Three- 
band. One, $1.00; ix, $5.50; twelve, 
$10.00. Nuclei (queen included), two- 
frame, $5.00; three-frame, $6.25. No dis- 


Satisfaction assured. 
Fairmount Apiary, Livingston, N. Y. 


ease. 


FOR SALE—Three-banded Italian 
80c each; six for $4.75; twelve for $9.00 
Tested queens $1.50 each. 
Robert B. Spicer, Wharton, N. J. 


queen 


HONEYTIME ALBINOS are the little mod- 
erns of beekeeping. See page 563. 
Ransom M. Bliven. 


GOOD QUEENS 60c¢ each. See my display 


ad this issue. 
D. W. Howell, Shellman, Ga 
CITRONELLE ITALIAN QUEENS— Prompt 
delivery; every queen guaranteed. See 


summer prices in large ad on page 357 


PACKAGE BEES—Reduced prices. Bargain 


Van's Honey Farms, Hebron, Indiana. 


TRY my Caucasian queens. Tested, $2.00; 
untested, $1.00. Italian, 60c. By return 

mail. Yard inspected for protection of dis- 

Peter Schaffhauser, 
Havelock, N. Car. 


eases. 


BRIGHT American Beauty Italian queens, 
high grade, $1.00 each; four or 
75 cents each. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Tupelo Apiaries, Apalachicola, Fla J L 
Morgan, proprietor. 


more, 


MY famous three-banded, leather-colored 

Italian queens, April 20 and May, $1.25, 

six for $7.00; after June 1, $1.00 each, six 
for $5.00. J. W. Romberger, 
3113 Locust St., St. Joseph, Mo. 








BRIGHT three-band Italian queens with spe- 
cial introducing cage. See display ad for 
prices. J. F. Diemer, 
Route No. 3, Liberty, Mo. 
GOLDEN Italian Queens for 1926. The big, 
bright, hustling kind (the kind that gets 
the honey). Satisfied customers’ every- 
where. Untested, $1.00 each, 6 for $5.00, 
12, $10.00; $75.00 per 100. Tested, $2.00 
each. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
E. F. Day, Honoraville, Ala. 
NORTHERN BRED ITALIAN QUEENS- 
Untested, $1.00; tested, $1.50. Give them 
a trial; they will do their own advertising 
For sale commencing June 15. 
Benson Bee Line Apiary Co., 
Box 393, Galena, III. 
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ITALIANS—Strong, hardy, vigorous. None 
better, few equal Untested, $1.00; test 
ed, $1.25. No disease 
Chas. W. Quinn, La Belle, Fla. 


SALIDA APIARIES sell only one grade of 
queens, the best light Italians. Our 
breeding stock the best obtainable. Prices 
right, $1.00 each; 6, $5.50; 100, $75.00, 
after June Ist. 
Salida Apiarie Salida, Calif. 
T. L. Nicolaysen, Prop. 


QUEENS BY RETURN MAIL—The package 

season is over and our two queen yards 
with more than a thousand nuclei and three 
experienced men are prepared to care for 
your queen orders promptly. Why tolerate 
just ordinary queens when the best queens 
cost so little? The honey production rec- 
ords of our queens are unsurpassed. 1 un- 
tested, 80c; 12 for $9.00. Tested, $1.50 
each. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. No disease. Inspection certificate 
with each shipment. Write for circular and 
prices on quantities. 

J. M. Cutts & Son, R. No. 1. 
Montgomery, Ala. 

HOW DO YOU DO?—Yes sir, I am a bee- 

keeper and queen breeder in the midst of 
my 16th successful season. If strong, hust- 
ling colonies that produce big honey crops 
is what you want, then head your colonies 


with my select untested queens. We ship 
only the best quality and make our guaran- 
tee good. Look up my ad on page 362, 1n 


American Bee Journal. 
P. M. Williams, Ft. Deposit, Ala. 
GOLDEN Italian queens, untested, $1.00 
each; 6 for $5.40; 12 for $9.60. Tested, 
$1.50. Select tested, $2.50. Three-banded 
Italian queens, 1 for $1.10; 6 for $6.00; 12 
for $10.80. No disease, safe arrival and 

satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sam Hinshaw, Ran 






jleman, N. C. 


1000 SCOTT QUEENS—In addition to the 

queens needed in our own yards we will 
raise 1000 of the same grade for our cus- 
tomers. We rear our own queens because 
they suit us better than any we have been 
able to buy. We raise honey-getters that 
are of good color and not cross. Ready 
about June 5. One dollar each or $10.00 
per dozen. The Scott Apiaries, 

La Grange, Ind. 


PACKAGES WITH QUEENS INTRODUCED 


will save time and lo in both bees and 
queens Our queens are of the best Italian 
stock and are introduced and ready for busi- 
nes upon arrival. Also queer alone. We 
never have had any disease 1 our yard 
State inspected. Satisfaction guaranteed 
A. O. Smith, Mt. Vernon, Ind 


GOLDEN Italian queens, untested, 1 to 5, 
$1.00 each; 6 to 11, 90 cents each; 12 
or more, 80 cents” each. Tested, $1.50. 
Select tested, $2.50 No disease, safe ar- 
rival, Twenty years a breeder. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed 
D. T. Gaster, R 2, Randleman, N. C 
PURE ITALIAN QUEENS—Untested $1.00; 
tested, $1.50; 2-lb. package, $3.00. Add 
price of queen wanted. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed after May 10. Write for prices on 
colonies Birdie M. Hartle, 
924 Pleasant St., Reynoldsville, Pa. 
HOLLOPETER’S “Bred for Business’ un- 
tested Italian queens, light three-banded 
stock, ready June 1; $1.00 each. Write for 
circular. J. B. Hollopeter, Rockton, Pa 
Commercial queen breeder continuous from 
1911. 
LATHAM’S “She-Suits-Me” untested 3- 
banders, $2.00 per queen from May 15 to 
June 5. After June 5, $1.00 each Pack- 
ages and nuclei. Introduction insured. Send 
for circular 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 


FOR SALE—Choice bright Italian queen 


l have been building up this train for 
the last 22 vears for vigorous hustlers, 
good winterers, gentlene and fine color. 
These queens will equal the best on the 


Health certificate goes with queen 
Untested queen, $1.25: 12 untested 
$12.00; 1 breeder, 
Emil W. Gutekunst., 
Colden; N. Y 


market 
Prices: 


queens, $10.00 


JOURNAL 





July 


OUR BUSINESS IS BEES—Beginning witt 

July, our price for elect untested Ital 
ian or Carniolan queens $1.00 each; 50 o1 
more S0c each; 100 or more, 70c each 


Frank & St. John, Ripon, Calif 
free booklet. 


Send fo 


ELLISON’S three-bands get ‘the 
Queens $1.00 each, $9.00 per doz. 
C. G. Ellison, Belton, S. C. 


honey 


FOR SALE—Golden Italian queens. One 
untested queen, $1.00, ready for mailing 
about May 20; one tested queen, $2.00 
ready June 20. Satisfaction guaranteed 
When orders cannot be filled in six days, 
money returned, unless otherwise ordered 
J. F. Michael, R. No. 1, 
Winchester, Ind. 








GOLDEN QUEENS, producing bees yellow 

to tip and improvement over last year’s 
raising, untested, $1.00; 6 for $5.00. Test- 
ed, $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Print 
your address. 








H. G. Karns, Victoria, Va. 





FOR SALE—-lItalian queens. Untested, 1 to 

10, $1.00 each; 11 to 25, 85c each; more 
than 25, 75c each. Tested, $1.50 each. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Ready to ship June 
1 to June 10. R. B. Grout, Jamaica, Vt. 


GRAY CAUCASIANS, GRAY CARNIOLANS 

Purity of race guaranteed. Fiftee: 
years of real breeding and expert selection 
are behind them. Strong, long-lived, and as 
producers of commercial honey they have 
no superiors and few equals. Try them 
Untested, $1.50; tested, $2.50; select test- 
ed, $3.00 each. Ten per cent off on lots of 
one dozen. Rates on 100 or more. No dis- 


ease. Chas. W. Quinn, La Belle, Fla. 
GOLDEN THREE-BANDED and Carniola: 
queens. rested $1.00; untested, The 
each. Bees in 1l-pound package $1.50; 
pounds, $2.50; 3 pound $3.25. Safe de 
livery guaranteed C. B. Bankston, 


Box 65, Buffalo, Leon Co., Texas. 


TEN YEARS of 


experience in bre eding 
queens of quality Goldens, also gray Cau 
casians. Golden queer one, $1.25; dozer 
$11.50 Gray Caucasians, one, $1.50: dozer 
$15.00 Pure mating Safe arrival guarar 
teed in United State and Canada 
Tillery Bros., Rt. 5, Greenville, Ala. 
BRIGHT ITALIAN QUEENS—One, $1.00 
6 for $5.00 or 12 for $10.00 Write to 
price on large order ol! package bees. 


P. B. Skinner, Greenville, Ala 


FOR SALE-—-Italia bees and queen 2-Ib 
packages of bees with queens, $3.50 each 
-lb. package with queens, $2.50 Queen 


bred with the greatest of care 
O. P. Hendrix, West Point, Miss. 


LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN QUEENS 


$2.00; after June 1, $1.00. Tested, $2.00 
A. W. Yate 
15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn 
FOR SALE Italian queen ready May 15 
One queen $1.00 6 « en $5.50; 1 
queer $10.00 W. W. Talley, 
R. 4, Greenville, Ala. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Root’s honey extractor Ni 


15, ten-frame hive ind new frames. Half 


price H. P. Itny: 
511 W. Tenth St., 


Sterling, Il. 


A FIRST-CLASS OUTFIT Equipment fo 


the management of 100 colonies of bee 
for both comb and extracted honey. Als« 
110 standard three-frame queen matin 
hives ll good in fine conditior No di 
ease Priced right for immediate sale 

Wm. R. Stepher Wingate, Ind 

FOR SALE Fiftes hundred No 

4x5x1%, plain ections, $9.50 per thou 
sand; 500 No 1 4%4x4%x1% plain sec 
tions, $4.50 50 pound Dadant’s mediun 
brood foundation, 80c per pound; 25 pound 
thin super foundation fo ix5 sections, 90 
per pound. 


Charles H. Frey, Urbana, Iowa. 





F¢ 


H¢ 


at 
liq 
H« 


er! 


for 


1926 


OR SALE—Hubam sweet clover seed, re- 
cleaned and scarified. Write for prices. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, IIl. 





FOR SALE—200-colony apiary, fully equip- 
ped’ for extracted honey production. Lo- 
ated in sweet clover district. No disease. 
Cc. S. Engle, 1327 23rd St., Sioux City, lowa. 
FOR SALE—We are constantly accumulat- 
ing bee supplies, slightly shopworn, odd 
sized, surpluses, etc., which we desire to 
dispose of and on which we can quote you 
bargain prices. Write for complete list of 
yur bargain material. We can save you 
money on items you may desire from it. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 











HONEY AND BEESWAX 
FOR SALE—Water white sweet clover 
honey, North Dakota’s best. 
Victor Apiaries Chaffee, N. D. 
FOR SALE—Good quality of clover honey. 


Lewis 0. Klaty, Carsonville, Mich. 


FINEST quality white sweet clover honey 
Write for prices, stating quantity and 
ick desired. M. C. Tanquary, 

Red River Valley Apiaries, 


Chaffee, N. Dakota. 
FOR SALE—In 32-gallon- barrels; only 
choicest quality Tupelo honey. Unex- 


celled for table use, also as a blend to pre- 
vent granulation. Sample 25c. 
M. L. Nisbet & Bro., Bainbridge, Ga. 


FOR SALE—FExtracted 
Case or ton. H. C. 
425 N. 


white sage honey. 
Mellon, 


Lake, Pasadena, Calif. 


FOR SALE 


crop. 


White clover comb honey, new 
Charles Guhl, 
Napoleon, Ohio, R. 7. 


FOR SALE—Clover honey in new 60-pound 
cans. Write for price. 
Wm. Oliver, Wayne, Neb. 








HONEY FOR SALE in 60-lb. tins. Crystal- 
lized clover, at 12c lb.; California thistle 

at 12c lb.; buckwheat at 8c Ib If wanted 

liquid add le per pound. 

Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., Ozone Park, N. Y. 








FOR SALE—White clover comb and extract. 
ed honey in packages to suit. Also north- 

ern bred high-grade Italian queens. Write 

for prices. Jay Cowing, Jenison, Mich. 











WHITE CLOVER HONEY in 60-lb. cans, 
8% cents. Herbert Kietzer, 
Vernon Center, Minn. 





FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-lb. 
cans. None finer. J. F. Moore, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Comb honey at reduced prices. 
Write, stating your wants. 
- G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 





CHOICE lots of clover honey still in hands 

of producers. Excellent quality. Few bar- 
gain lots. The A. I. Root Company of Iowa, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—White and water white sweet 
clover honey; put up in 5-gallon cans. 
Strictly first-class in every way. Write for 
prices, stating quantity wanted. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Il. 
FOR SALE—Our own crop white clover and 
imber fall honey in barrels and cans; also 
white alfalfa in cans. State quantity wanted 
and we will quote prices. Samples on request. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, IIl. 


FOR SALE 
honey. 


F. W. 


Comb, extracted and chunk 
Prices on request. Samples 15c. 
Summerfield, Waterville, Ohio 


BEESWAX WANTED 


tities of 


We need large quan- 
beeswax and are paying good 
Ship to us at Hamilton, Ill, or 
Keokuk, Iowa, or drop us a card and we will 
te f. o. b here or your own station as 

may desire. 
Dadant & Sons, 


es now. 


Hamilton, Ill 


HONEY FOR SALE—Any kind, any quan- 
tity The John G. Paton Co., 
217 Broadway, New York 
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‘BEEWARE” and Dadant Wired Founda 
tion for the Northwest Cat ~ price 
F. O B Fromberg Montar Beeswa 
wanted Write for pric« 
B. F. Smith, Jr Frombers Mont 
SUPPLIES 
USED power or hand extractors W rite 
once Box 3, care American Bee Journa 
TWO new 16-inch by 8-incl 
honey tank Seven fift each 
twelve fifty One old tyle 1 ever 
12-inch pocket ext i 
tion, for ten dollars One new 8&8 inct 
uncapping knife for one dollar Above out- 
fit for twenty dollar Satisfaction guarar 
teed 0. S. Ward, Ob , Tenr 
LEWIS Beeware and Dadant’s foundation 
Satisfaction guaranteed Phone Red 807. 
Wire, write, or drive in We like rush 
orders. 


Ohmert & Son, Dubuque, Iowa. 


ROBINSON’S COMB FOUNDATION will 


please the bees, and the price wi pleas 
the beekeeper Wax worked at lowest 
rate E. S Robins« Mayville, N y 


FOR SALI 


Good second-hand 60-lb 
two can to a case, DOXE We have 
tocks of these o hand Please write fo 
price if interested We are offerir 
good cans and good case 
C. H. W. Weber & ( Cincinnati O 
WESTERN BEEKEEPERS We can demo 
strate that you car ive n bu 
bee upplie of best qu t Write for 


latest price list. 
The Colorado 
Honey Producer Association, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HONEY LABELS—Attractive and original 

Made especially to suit your business 
Lowest prices. Catalog free Liberty Com- 
pany, Station D, Box 4199, Cleveland, Ohio. 





WRITE for special price and catalog on bes 


keeper supplies; every article guaran 
teed satisfactory or money refunded Ford 
storage batteries, 11-plat« 6-volt $10.35 
Other car batteries, 13-plate, 6-volt, $11.95 
Dodge batteries, 7-plate, 12-volt, $13.80 


red Rettig & Sons, 
455-485 W. Canal St., Wabash, Ind. 


THE 


DADANT SYSTEM IN ITALIAN 

The “‘Dadant System f Beekeeping” i 

now published in Italiar Il Systema d’Api 

coltura Dadant Send der o the Amer 
can Bee Journal Price $1.00 


WESTERN HONEY BEI 823 FE ith St 


Los Angeles, Calif iblished by Wests 
beekeeper where comme al honey produ 
tion is farther advanced thar ny othe 
section of the world $1.( per vear Senc 


for sample copy. 


EVERYTHING in labels and printing for 





beekeepers. Send for samples Lowest 
prices. Sindelar Printing Co., 

6733 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURI published 
at Medina, Ohio the most caref 
edited bee journal i the world It editor 
in-chief i George S Den tt I field ed 

tor is E. R. Root Ask f mple copy 
HAVE YOU any Bee J ( bee book 
published previ t 190 wish 
dispose of? If end t 
American Bee J Hamilt Ill 
MAKE queen introductior ‘ One Safir 
cage b mail, 25c 5 f l 
Allen Latha N ht ( 
WANTED 
TWO MEN NEEDED in exter e apiary 
busine " part eason < permanently 
Good position for right pa 
( W. Aeppl I 15 
Oconomow Wi 
WANTED »-lb. package bee with queer 
Will trade long range four-tube radi 
rood conditior ‘ Sci ne Rr ‘ ofte 
take 
H I W 
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ro rRADt FOR BEES 0 acre good 
M tana and Ww k Wilson, 
659 Sutton Ave., Maplewood, Mo 


WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest 
cash and trade prices, charging but 6c a 
pound for wax rendering. 
Fred W. Muth Co., 
204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Central German Market 


For American Honey 


ice Consul F. van den Arend, 
Leipzig, Germany, in a report to the 
dated 
that as a re- 


Department of Commerce 
April 6, 1926, 
sult of 
ports on the 


central 


states 
publicity given 
market for honey in 
wholesalers 


previous re 


locai 
quotations 
rious parts of the United States cov- 
ering most of the varieties of honey 
handled by American’ exporters. 
They further that the 
quoted are favorable, but that sam- 
usually before 
placing orders. It is also stated thut 
business would be greatly facilitated 
if standard type samples, 
are said to have been established for 
California 
other 
The quantity 
sumed in the 
trict 


Germany, 


have received from va 


state prices 


desired 


ples are 


such as 
honey, were used for all 
varieties. 
of table honey con 
Leipzig consular dis- 
has always depended to a con- 
siderable degree on the relation be- 
tween the price of honey and the 
price of butter. Because of its sweet 
fiavor and nutritive qualities, the 
poorer classes prefer to spread bread 
with honey rather than with butter, 
provided they can afford to do so. 
Accordingly when honey is relatively 
cheap the demand from this quarter 
greatly increases total consumption. 
protracted and 
unemployment has 
however, obliged the laboring classes 
to abandon the use of butter for the 
time favor of margarine, 
temporarily curtailing 
for table honey. How 
dealers confidently ex- 
improve- 
ment during the summer which will 
revive the demand and enable them 


The unexpectedly 


wide spread now, 


being in 
and is also 
the demand 
local 


general 


ever, 


pect a economic 


to transact business in normal quan 


lowa State Apiarist Report 

The report of Dr. F. B. Paddock, 
for 1925, is on our desk. It is most 
remarkable for the large number of 
contains from 
United States. 
them, besides the 
Apiarist. It is 
instructive number, for those 


contributions it bee- 


keepers all over the 
There are 25 of 
Report of the State 
a very 
contributions are all from the Iowa 
Beekeepers’ meeting of De- 
cember 3-4. 

It may be had from Dr. F. B. 
Ames, 


State 


Pad- 


dock, Iowa. 
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GOOD QUEENS 60c EACH 


Untested, 1 to 25, 75c each; 26 to 49, 65c each; 50 or more, 60c. 
Tested, $1.50 each. Extra Select Tested, $3.00 each. 


Carefully raised from good breeders 


D. W. HOWELL, SHELLMAN, GA. 


= 
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Wheeling 
“Hriction Yop 


CANS 


OUR products need the increased pro- 
‘Waewian afforded by sturdy, sanitary 
Wheeling Cans. Made of prime tin plate. 
Plain, lacquered or lithographed to your ex- 
act specifications. Literature gladly mailed 
on request. 


WHEELING CAN COMPANY 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
















The Secret of Success 


is good young Italian queens. I have them a_ good as money can buy. I have 
doubled my output for this season and have room for more customers, so I am 
offering the following prices that I may add your name to my list of satisfied 


customers: 


One select untested Italian queen, 75c; six for $4.00; twelve, $7.50; one hun- 
dred, $60.00. 


Your order will not be too large for me to handle, or too small to be appre- 
ciated. Pure mating, safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed on every queen. 


Health certificate with each shipment. 


P. M. WILLIAMS, Ft. Deposit, Alabama 

















Use Hutzelman’s Solution 


The best Disinfectant for American Foulbrood. 
Now is the best time to disinfect combs for spring use. 
For full information ask your dealer, or write to 


DR. J. C. HUTZELMAN, Glendale, Ohio 
(Patented October 14, 1924.) 
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IOWA QUEENS 


Italians of SUPERIOR quality. Queer 
are reared in strong cell-building coloni 
and mated in strong nuclei. 


1926 PRICES 


Untested 1, $1.15; 5 or more, $1.( 
Select untested 1, $1.40; 5 or more, $1.: 
Tested 1, $1.65; 5 or more, $1.5 


All queens shipped in long distance cag« 
Pure mating, safe arrival and satisfactio: 
guaranteed or money refunded. 


VALLEY APIARIES, Lamoni, la. 


ORIN STANLEY 


S MISSOURI 
BEEKEEPERS 

Will find us ready, not only to serve 

their supply and foundation needs, 


but ready to help them carry on 
their problems. 





If in trouble, write us. 


DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


There is a Lewis-Dadant Dealer Near You 











Achord Queens 


The Best of Pure Three- 
Banded Italians 


Select young laying 
queens now 


$1 each 


ANY NUMBER 


——[S=== 


After June 15 


75c each 


ANY NUMBER 


W. D. ACHORD 


Fitzpatrick, Ala. 

















“se 
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Bees, Like Folks, Particular 
About Their Feed 


By Alice Crowell Hoffman. 


Bees have preferences in food as 
well as humans,’ according to 
Charles A. Hoffman, of the Depart- 
ment of Botany at Iowa State Col- 
lege, who has been carrying on an 
investigation to ascertain just what 
type of pollen they prefer the most. 

Except nectar, pollen is the most 
important raw material used by 
honeybees, though both are essen- 
tial. Pollen is stored by the bees for 
use over the winter in compact 
masses, called beebread. It is as 
necessary for the larve, or young 
bees, as milk for babies, and lacking 
it there would soon be no swarm 

Although rye flour has been tried 
out as a substitute, it is not very 
successful, since pollen is the bees’ 
only source of available protein. In 
feeding the larve, the bees evi- 
dently first digest the pollen and 
then administer it through glands 
opening near the mouth. Later they 
are fed a mixture of pollen and 
honey. 

Many plants are exceedingly lav- 
ish in the production of pollen. It 
has been estimated that a single dan- 
delion may produce about 365,000 
grains and a peony 3,500,000. The 
amount of pollen which a colony of 
bees uses is relatively enormous, ag- 
gregating many pounds in a season. 

With the information which Mr. 
Hoffman has collected and the chart 
which he has prepared, it is possible 
for beekeepers to examine the pollen 
from incoming bees and determine 
from what source the bees are ob- 
taining their honey. 

Pollens from members of the le- 
gume family, such as alfalfa and clo- 
ver, are popular throughout the sum- 
mer in the regions where they are 
common, as in the middle west. 
Earlier in summer, when the or- 
chards are in bloom, the bees get 
their supply of pollen from the fruit 
trees. Pennsylvania. 





How “Expert Is a Bee 


How’s this for a catchy line, as 
used by a Wheeling, W. Va., gro- 
cer?: “Honey ‘Made by Expert 
Bees.’”? Just how expert is an ex- 
pert bee? And are some bees more 
expert than others? Aren’t they 
Nature’s original experts, anyway? 





Gets a select untested, guar- 
anteed pure mated Italian 
queen in July and August. 
Write for prices on 50 to 
100. 


THE CROWVILLE APIARIES, 
J. J. Scott, Prop., Crowville, La. 
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CARNIOLANS 


are most excellent workers. My 
1925 average was over 150 Ibs. 
extracted per colony. The past 


spring was a hard one for bees to 


develop brood, but Carniolans forged right 
ahead with brood rearing and were ready 


when the flow came on. Besides, they are 
very prolific at all times and very gentle; 
can be handled most of the time without a 
veil. Ask for my free paper, “Merits of 
the Carniolan Bee.” 

1 select untested $1.10 each 
6 or more select untested 1.00 each 
Select tested 2.00 each 


Just at the close of the flow in July is a 
good time to requeen. Twenty years’ ex- 
perience with Carniolans. I also breed Jan 
Strgar and M. Ambrosic imported strains. 
Safe arrival in U. S. and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 

ALBERT G. HANN, 
Glen Gardner, New Jersey 








PRODUCTIVE LAND — crop 
payment or easy terms. Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, Mon- 


tana, Idaho, Washington or 
Oregon. The leading states 
of the Union in per colony 





honey production are located 
in Northern Pacific territory. 
Free literature. Mention state. 
H. W. BYERLY, 98 Northern Pacific Ry., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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JENSEN'S QUEENS 


Bright Three-Banded Italians 
JUNE 


65c each 
IN HUNDRED LOTS 


“OUR PRIDE,” the best we know 
how to produce, and that is one thing 
we do know how to do. With the 
package season out of the way, our 
every attention will center in our 
queen yards. 

Having again enlarged our yards, 
we will be able to fill all orders 
promptly. 

We guarantee: Freedom from dis- 
ease, pure mating, safe _ arrival, 
prompt service, and satisfaction. 


Prices for June 


Untested, 1-25, 80c each; 26-99, 
70c each; 100 and up, 65c each. 
Tested, $1.25. Breeders, $5.00. 


Jensen’s Apiaries, © 4 FOP°: 





= 





Norman Bros. 


We guarantee pure mating, 
in U. S. A. and Canada. 








They are the queens that please and would be 
and there would be no need for us to worry 
you get something GOOD you will remember where 
tried them, we suggest that you give them 


mail, or soon thereafter. 
PRICES: 
1 6 12 100 
Untested queens $ .75 $4.40 §$ 8.50 $65.00 
Select untested 85 5.00 9.50 70.00 
Tested queens 1.50 8.50 16.00 
Select tested ‘ $1.75 each 


safe arrival, free from disease, and satisfaction 


L NORMAN BROS. APIARIES, Naftel, 


; 7 
Quality Queens | 


your choice if you knew them, 
about your future orders. For when 
you got it. If you have not 


a trial. All orders filled by return 


Alabama 














(7 











QUEEN 


“TKS (F{OTCYLIME » 





ALBINOS 
Beautiful, white and fuzzy, with 
distinct white bands upon a dark 
abdomen; form close clusters upon 
their brood; are not excitable, but 


are real gentle; great honey gather- 
ers and build white cappings. 

Time tested and proven. Let the 
Albino bee show you why it has 
come to stay. These little hustlers 


will be sure to multiply your bee- 
keeping enjoyment. 
A thousand HONEYTIME Albino 


queens, 
creased 


each one a reason for in- 
interest and love for bees, 


HONEYTIME QUEENS 








IN YOR Honeyflow 


SCENE 


YOU'LL FIND 
Honey Crop 
IMPROVED QUALITY—REDUCED PRICES 


In their growth they acquire the greatest possible development of the splendid 
characteristics inherited from the breeding stock. 


( HONEYTIME APIARIES, Sleepy Eye, 


will be reared for your orders each 
month. 
AFTER JULY 1. 
SELECT UNTESTED ALBINOS 
AND ITALIANS 


1 to 9 inclusive_- $1.40 each 
10 to 24 inclusive 1.30 each 
25 to 49 inclusive . 1.25 each 
50 to 99 inclusive 1.20 each 

100 and over 1.15 each 


ALBINOS NOW PRICED FOR 
WHOLESALE REQUEENING 





All orders 
received. 


filled in rotation as 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ARE CERTIFIED QUEENS 











Minnesota 
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SUPERIOR ITALIAN QUEENS 
Sold by the thousands. Backed by the guarantee they must please you 
Shipped promptly or advised 
Untested 1, 80c; 10, 75c each; 100, 60c each; 

Tested, 50c each more 


TEL, STATION 


THE STOVER APIARIES 3 maviiew, suss. TIBBEE STATION, MISS. 





J 











—s 


,,, Attention—lowa Beekeepers 
hat We Are Ready—Are You? 


With warehouses stocked and dealers supplied with a full line of Lewis 
“Beeware”’ and Dadant’s Foundation—the finest line of bee goods 
made—wWe are ready to serve you. 

GUARANTEED SUPPLIES 
QUICK SERVICE 

Results like the above, from strong LOW TRANSPORTATION 


"ia cn” oe cee. DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 

















America; this is why we feel that when you buy queens from us you get as good as can be had,’‘and at a very reasonable price. 


Selected queens, 1, 70c; 12 to 99, 65c¢; 100 or more, 60¢ 





There is a Lewis-Dadant dealer near you 
\ J 
f ) 
i dred ior Itali 
Eight Hundred Superior Italian Queens per Month | 
Our bees are “Bright, Gentle, Three-banded Italians’ and are crossed from the bees of several of the best beekeepers in | 
| 


We guarantee all bees and queens to reach you in good condition, and to please you in every way Never had any disease in 
our apiary, and remember, that our service is always at your command 


W. C. SMITH & CO. Calhoun, Ala. 























S " 
— ad =) 
Manufacturers of “Hercules” Non-Sagging Foundation 
We are paying 43c per pound for clean beeswax in trade for bee supplies. | 
40c in cash. Ship today and notify us | 
Pearl and Walnut Sts. THE FRED W. MUTH CO. CINCINNAT!, OHIO 








OUR BACKDOOR’ 





A Delightful Gift 


“| NEIGHBORS 
f eceeares | a" kd Neigh sie 
ho ce Our Backdoor Neighbors 
ses e eis y By FRANK C. PELLEIT 
Stories that cannot be forgotten about the animal friends that live so close to us. There is noth- 
ing cut and dried about “Our Back Door Neighbors.”’ It is a book so thoroughly enjoyable that it 
can be read repeatedly without tiring. Children love it. and the old folks love t& read it to them. 








t ro . 210 pages—S85 pictures from life—Cloth bound—Price $1.50. 
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WE WARN YOT 
FARMER'S THREE BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES HAVE STOOD THE TEST 
They have always been bred from the best. with careful selecting and improving our strain each year as much as possible, 
bearing in mind all the good qualities. They are reared under the best methods and by the most skillful breeders. Our 
many years of experience and honest dealing meat your satisfactior If ar not pleased, we _are not first quality, and 
a square deal is our aim. PRICES - 
Untested. One, $ .80 Twelve, $ 8.00 One Hundred, $65.00 Se Unt Or $ .Of Twelve $10.80 One Hundred, $75.00 
Sel. Tested Or $1.60 Twels $17.40 
We guarantee free from disease, safe arrival, and absolute satisfaction 
l THE FARMER APIARIES, RAMER, ALABAMA } 
J 
@ > 
LOWER PRICE 
5—10 Frame Dovetailed Hives complete with 5—10 Frame Supers for 414x444x1% Sections, 

Bottom. Improved Cover, Hoffman complete with Holders, Separators, Fol- 

Frames, Nails, Staples—K. DD. . $11.60 lower Boards. Springs and Nails—K. D. $4 
Sections Standard Beeway 444x4'14x1% $10.80 per 1000 
Sections—-Plain 4x5 or 444x44x1/ $10.50 per 1000 

ALL QUALITY MERCHANDISE NO SECONDS 
Be sure to get our prices before buying 
WwW. T. FALCONER MFG. CQ. pepr. 14 FALCONER, N. Y. 
S y 
(4 >) 
Root S f Chi 
When you get Root Quality Bee Supplies from the greatest shipping center in 
America, you get satisfaction. You get a superior grade of goods in quality and 
workmanship. Twenty-seven railroads mean quickest service for you. Write for 
our new 1926 Bee Supply Catalog. Let us quote your wants. 
224-230 WEST HURON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
\— 
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QUEENS! QUEENS! QUEENS! 


THIRTY YEARS BREEDING THE BEST 


Our Italian Strain of Three-banded Bee ur asst f ease resisting qualities and honey 
production. We have this season a number of hardy northern wintered-over queens from which we are 
breeding. All have wonderful records for honey production One of the queens from which we are 
breeding came from Manitoba and has an authentic unbeaten record of 25 pounds of honey one day and 
64612 season surplus. We have a number of other queens just as good from which we produce drones and 
also graft. 

We are now shipping queens by return mail or soon as big Spring rush is over. Every queen is guar- 
anteed to arrive safely and to give entire satisfaction. Wings clipped free of charge on request. No disease. 


M. C. BERRY & COMPANY, nox coz MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
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“We'll get one just above the 
point or below the point. There is 
a pool of dead water both places just 
back of the swift current which 
passes the point.” So agreed the 
men at the seine while I, a boy of 
nine, proudly carried the sack, al- 
ready wet, and heavy for a boy, with 
its slick, flopping fish. I must have 
gained a desire for good ones that 
night, some night anyway, for we 
did get one, a nice salmon, which is 
not plentiful in the old Mississippi. 


Every summer for years the shore 
line of the river furnished our family 
and friends nearby with nice table 
fish, such as catfish, perch, salmon, 
bass or buffalo, with more of the 
less desired bony ones to throw back. 
We could hardly wait for the first 
warm nights of June, even though 
the water was still cool, and yet 
warmer than standing in the moving 
No bathing suit 
was donned those days—just some 
old clothes and an old pair of shoes 
for protection from the stony bot- 
tom so common along the Des Moines 
rapids. 

The first night out on such a trip 
is always remembered by a boy. 
Leaving the old Dadant homestead 
about sunset, a drive of two miles 
ending westward brought us to a 
steep, short hill just above the river. 
Approaching the brow of that hill 
always made one feel that here was 
a jumping off place. The horse made 
a rocking chair in the harness, how- 
ever, and we descended safely to the 
walnut grove below which had been 
a favorite stopping place of Indians 
moons and moons ago. In fact an 
Indian burial ground, then scarcely 
known by old being 
washed out today by the lapping 
waves of a new shore line. I saw 
some Indian relics, stone axes, ar- 
rows and bones only recently from 
there. 

It had now become dusk. The 
horse was securely tied to one of the 


air after once in. 


settlers, is 
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Burr Combs 


Boyhood Days 


By H. C. Dadant. 


walnut trees and we proceeded up 
stream a mile or more, the idea being 
to seine down with the current and 
return to the hack with a sackful. 
The walk was done quietly or well 
back of the water’s edge, as fish 
feeding along shore must be made 
to feel at home on such an occasion. 
It was hard to keep quiet, too, with 
the eagerness to see what the next 
haul was bringing in. 

At last the starting place was 
reached. The equipment was un- 
rolled as the man at the outer brail 
slipped noiselessly as possible 
the 
pensive and 


into 
The seine was not ex- 

only forty feet long. 
Short, quiet hauls usually paid best. 
No moonlight added to the desirable 
conditions, and woe to the noisy boy 
on shore. His silhouette against the 
white, stony bank or skyline must 
wait till the returned. 
Quietness, so far as human voice and 


water. 


seinemen 


step are concerned, yet almost deaf- 
ening by a myriad of toads, frogs 
and insects to keep the finny tribe 
feeling safe at their evening feeding. 
I watched in wonderment at the big, 
usually water, 
losing its surface in the darkness, 
with only an occasional light in some 
home along the other shore. 

All was not always smooth sailing 
for the man on the far end of the 
He shouldered the risks of 
a deep hole with swift current, but 
gained the admiration of the boy on 
shore. An occasional rock or brush 
snag spoiled many a haul. Some- 
times the fish called it a water haul 
by their absence. Finally the seine- 
men turned shoreward. The one who 
had been barely visible or lost in 
the gloom up to his ears in the water 
now began to take a more distinct 
form and was soon heard tugging 
and puffing to gain the shore quick- 
ly. Then came the time for the 
shore party to help, and with splasn 
and cries we rushed out half way 
to meet them, thus cutting off the 


smooth wmile-wide 


seine. 
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only avenues of Perhaps 
not the only escape, for in the mad 
rush for open water some, like bass, 
leaped the float while 
others, like catfish, sought a loop- 
hole at the lead line. The net swept 
to the shore and we crowded around 


for the bagging. 


escape. 


over line, 


You should have been present the 
night a young visitor from the city 
was there with his new bathing suit. 
Everything went smoothly for a 
time, but we had planned to have 
The first good sized fish 
was picked from the seine by the 
visitor in the bathing suit, while we 
gathered around with a smaller fish 
each, and on signal several slick ones 
were inserted under his collar to 
make their way downward to a depth 
formerly unknown to poor fish. 
There was high jinks, as you can 
imagine, until the last one had suc- 
cessfully negotiated the length of 
the bathing suit. The newcomer 
was then pronounced a fully initiated 
fisherman. 


some fun. 


I haven’t seen a red-horse fish for 
many years, and can’t say why. Per- 
haps because I no longer go seining. 
Perhaps the hickory shad or billy- 
gars have proved a prey to them, 
although as for bones it would be 
about an even race among the three. 
I have often wondered why they 
would not make good fillers for pies 
in a pie race. It is said that after 
all other fish were created the re- 
maining bones and skin were used to 
construct the shad. 


The seining party lasted an hour 
or two. Then back in the spring 
wagon, and, oh, how sleepy I was 
on the way home, and how fine those 
fish were the next day! 


Boy days pass all too soon and we 
The old 
changed, as bright 
electric lights have sprung out of the 
dark, rushing water since a big dam 
was built across it. 


find ourselves grown up. 


river, too, has 








